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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 
At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £86 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 














Apply for New Double Option Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
___ HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
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Established 1825. 
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BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
__ the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 

~~ for oe of the 
New Prospectus 

wa LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
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INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400, 000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


__ EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 




















THE WORLD'S DESIRE— 
VINOLIA SOAP 


‘ An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it. ’—CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST. 
‘**Vinolia” Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favour with the profession.’—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
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THE ENCLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on — ation. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


St. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Casirat,.. « . « $2,020,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Patip-uP CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLLiaM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 


2tos Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
OHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL, , : ‘ : ‘ - $2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . . ‘ . . 251,685 
PAID UP CAPITAL, : : : : ; : : 100,317 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . = . . : : . 151,368 
RESERVE FUND, : ° . 10,023 


Head Office—Qu FEN Srener, Mets BOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovar EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPoo. STREET, HoBaRT. 

London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLEy G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Major-General F. Nepean SmitnH, ro Eton Terrace. 
Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—Grorce Dzas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ; £505,000. 
Directors. 
GeorGe AuLpjo Jamison, Esq., C.A., Chasrmman. 
GgorGe Topp Cureng, Esq, C. A, Edinbur h. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stock broker, Edinburgh. 
Janes M. CRABBIE, Esq. " Merchant, Leith. 





Directors { 





ames D. Lawriz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
¢ Hon. FRANcIsS . Moncretrr, C.A., Edin 

A. R, C. Pitman, Esq., ws. Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., ‘Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™a. B. Dun vor. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 





tion is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake. 


SSUE < DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF Pusuic 
te &g., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTat Futty SusscriBep, - £1,000,000 0 o 
CapiTat Paip Up, . ; . ‘ . 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FUND IN Hann, OVER = . = ; 40,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CapPITAL, ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ 873,931 5 oO 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy_._ys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the oe rates :— 
per cent. for One Year. 
7 Pm for Three or Four Years. 
5 9 for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpInBurGH, January 1891. 




























THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 





Head Ofice—s5 Lotusury, Bank, Lonpon, E.C. 
Chairman—Sir Henry WATSON PARKER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Parker), 
Rectory House, St. Michael’s Alley, E. Cc. 
ames HENRY ge Norton, Esq. (Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton 
& Co.), Westminster, S.W., and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Manager and Seenstary—1. Foster CUTLER. 
EDINBURGH BOARD. 
Branch Office—53 GEorGE STREET. 
Chairman—Ropert STRATHERN, Esq., W.S., 12 South Charlotte St., Edinburgh. 
Tuomas AITKEN, Esq., Leith. 
G. T. Batrour-Kinnear, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & Beatson, 
W.S.), Edinburgh. 
. H.. Jameson, Esq. (Messrs. Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), beith. 
ICHARD Legs, Esq., Town Clerk, Galashiels. 
JosIAH LivincsTon, E , Merchant, Edinburgh 
Davin Lyx, Esq., WS. " (Messrs. Horne & L ont W.S.), Edinburgh. 
District Seeretary—J. Houston Barry, 53 George Street. 
ankers—THE Rovat BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow Branch—176 West GeorG¥ STREET. 
Resident Managers—Dicx, Stevenson & Muir, Solicitors. 
District Secretary—Joun R. Watson, A. L.A. 
Applications for Agencies are invited. Full particulars of terms and other informa- 
tion may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (Ni (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RankING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishor or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington, 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 





\General F. Nergan SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 


General Twegnig, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 

Captain Bgamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 

Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 

Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh, Ere Erc. 


The Term began September 1x7. 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. DIPLOMA. FOR 


WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A, 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME,..THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST,. ANDREWS, 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, © 06 «© « «+ 338,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . ° . » 66,24 
RESERVE FUND, . ° 16,43 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of PT and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 . cent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent, 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Dogs STREET, Epimpungu. 








THe COLONIAL, COLLECE AND TRAINING, FARMS, LrD., 


Ho.Lestey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the my of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 
The Coliege Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 
Breed ing. Large Dairy, with modern a ~~ Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wh 
wrights’, and Saddiers’ Workshops. Geo , Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Bui ding Construction, Surveying, and Leve ing. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 


appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limmreo) 
30—34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


THE 


MONTHLY PACKET. 


NEW SERIES. 
Edited by C. M. YONGE and C. R. COLERIDGE. 








Attention is called to new arrangements in Miss Yonge’s Magazine. A New 
Series commenced with the New Year. While the essential features of the ‘Monthly 
Packet,’ as a magazine intended for girls and ladies who are members of the Church 
of England, remain unchanged, the scope of the New Series has been widened, 

reater variety introduced in the contents, and the type and general appearance 
improved. 

The Serial Stories for the year are by C. M. Yonge, the Author of ‘ Atelier du 
Lys,’ and Helen Shipton. Papers on Employments for Women, by persons writing 
with authority; on the ‘Greek Forerunners of Christ,’ by Rev. P. Lilly; and Miss 
Yonge’s ‘Cameos from English History,’ will be regular features. 

Among those who have promised Stories, Articles, or Poems during the year are :— 
Mrs. Oliphant, Andrew Lang, Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori,’ Doctor Garnett, 
Mrs. Macquoid, F. T. Palgrave, Miss Peard, W. W. Fowler, Miss Shipton, Author 
of ‘The House of the Wolf,’ Lucy Lillie, J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S., Miss Wordsworth, 
Walter C. Smith, Miss Bramston, Miss Mary Hullah, Rev. P. Lilly, Esmé Stuart, 
Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen, Miss Sewell, the Editors, etc. etc. 

Besides the Serials, the FEBRUARY NUMBER contains contributions from 
F. T. Palgrave, W. Warde Fowler, Rev. P. Lilly, and others. A Paper on Ladies’ 
Colleges by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret's Hall, Oxford, and 
sume cauere of Mrs. Barbauld will be among the contents of the MARCH 


COMPETITIONS, DISCUSSIONS, AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRICE Is, MONTHLY ; EXTRA DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 2s. 
Complete Prospectus post free on application. 





Stories by the AUTHOR OF ‘ T1p-Cat,’ etc, 
LIL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TIP-CAT. Cheap edition, with two Illustrations by RANDOLPH 
CaLpEcoTT. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. With two Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. 18mo, 1s. 
LADDIE. 18mo, ts. 
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NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpIToR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
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and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAnviL_e Fenn, Author of ‘The 


Vicar’s People,’ ‘ Eli’s Children,’ etc. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
‘Aclever novel. The plot is intricate and well managed. The story abounds in 
strong and exciting situations.'—Sfeaker. 
L. JT. MEADE. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country Town. 
By L. T. Meapg, Author of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A Girl of the 
People,’ etc. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


* Delightfully fresh and winning.’—Scotsman. 


HANNAH LYNCH. 


PRINCE OF THE GLADES. By Hannan Lyncu. 2 vols. 
[ Ready. 


S. BARING GOULD. 


URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Barinc GouLp, Author 
of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Arminell,’ etc. 3 vols. [Nearly Ready. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Crark RussELt, Author of 


‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 2 vols. [Nearly Ready. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. By 
W. CLarK RussELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


J. B. BURNE, M.A. 


PARSON AND PEASANT: Chapters of their Natural 
History: By J. B. BuRNE, M.A., Rector of Wasing. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


‘An unpretentious but delightful volume.’—Zcho. 


L. L. PRICE. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon., Extension 
Lecturer in Political Economy. Crown 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 





ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hurron. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 
‘ Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 


into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life." —Witrripv WARD, 
in The Tadlet. 


JOHN WESLEY, By Canon Overton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[ Feb. 23. 


S. BARING GOULD. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Second 
Series. By S. Barinc GouLp, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Old 
Country Life,’ etc." Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eyt for cglour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. The new series 
of ‘‘ Historic Oddities and Strange Events” is a perfectly fascinating book. Whether 
considered as merely popular reading or as a succession of studies in the freaks of 
human history, it is equally worthy of perusal, while it is marked by artistic literary 
colouring and happy lightness of style. —Scottish Leader. 


SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S.. BARING GOULD, M.A., and H, FLEETWooD SHEPPARD, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each), 3s. each. Part 1., Fourth Edition, Part I1., 
Second Edition. Part I11., Ready. - Part IV., 4s., Nearly Ready. 


‘A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’— 
Saturday Review. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. By 


S. BARING GOULD. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury St., W.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
Being the Third Volume in ‘ The Queen's Prime Ministers Series.’ 
Edited by STUART J. REID. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEISSONIER. 
By J. W. MOLLETT, B.A. 


With numerous I I|lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Low's Series of ‘Great Artists.’) 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES: Studies among the 


Poor. By Jacos A. Rus. With Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs taken 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON. By Colonel W. C. 


Cuurcu. With so Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
_ ‘Colonel Church’s biography is one of the best of its kind. Every page is 
instructive, and most of the six hundred are entertaining.'—Standard (Leader). 


THE MODERN REGIME. by H. A. Taine. Translated by 
Joun Duranp. Vol. I., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
‘M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has also had access 
to many unpublished sources. . . . Nothing can be more brilliant or striking than 
M. Taine’s account of Napoleon's superhuman power.'—A theneum. 


OVER THE TEA-CUPS: A Series of Papers of Remini- 


scences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLiver WENDELL HoLmes, 
Author of ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they read 
the charming pages of his new volume.’—A thenaum. 


ADVENTURES IN NYASSALAND: A Two Years’ 


Struggle with Arab Slave-Dealers in Central Africa. By L. Monreitx 
FOTHERINGHAM, Agent of the African Lakes Company. Numerous IIlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘He tells the stirring story in a simple, straightforward, and very effective way.’ 
—Scotsman. 











GREAT ARTISTS SER/IES.—New Volumes. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, his Life and Works ; including a 
- Memoir by Freperic G. STEPHENS, and an Essay on the Genius of George 
Cruikshank by W. M. THackrray. Numerous Illustrations. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE LANDSCAPE AND PASTORAL PAINTERS OF 
HOLLAND: Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp Potter. By FraNK CuNDALL. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
THE HEROIC ADVENTURES OF M. BOUDIN. Comment by Anne 
THACKERAY Ritcuig. 12 Original Drawings by W. M. THackgray. 
FINLAND. First Part. General View of the Country and People. HENRY 
LANSDELL, D.D. With Map and 8 Illustrations. 
FINLAND. Second Part. Sketchesin Finland. (lllustrated.) ALperT Epe_re ct. 
IN THE STRANGER PEOPLE'S COUNTRY: A Story. Part I]. CHarves 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Etc. etc. 80 Illustrations in all. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, ELC. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is, 2d.; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d,, tos. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 
‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.'—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
ROSE S. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection. Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. 5s. 6d., six for 3s., or twenty-five for 10s. Extra 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., or 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS: BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 








Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 
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NOTES 

Tue doings of the House of Commons this week have 
chiefly been made notable by the fact that the Opposition 
has put every possible impediment in the way of the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Morley’s attack on the Irish policy of the 
Government. On Monday Mr. Smith intimated that the 
Government would insist on further facilities for proceed- 
ing with the Tithes Bill, but in spite of that warning the 
evening was spent over obstruction. On Tuesday Mr. 
Smith was as good as his word, and obtained precedence 
over the other orders of the day for the Tithes Bill by a 
majority of sixty-five : with the result that the House did 
not rise on Tuesday till the bill had safely passed the 
report stage and was set down for the third reading on 
Thursday. On Wednesday private members did not 
trouble to make a house till nearly three o'clock, when 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill went on to take up most 
of the afternoon. Sir Charles Pearson, Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, was the only member of the Government 
that spoke. He opposed the bill, resting his argument 
mainly on the fact that a marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister was by the law of Scotland incestuous and punish- 
able accordingly, and that the proposed change would 
shock the moral sense of the community. As usual, the 


second reading was carried: this time by a majority of 


forty-seven. 





In the Lords on Thursday, after the Custody of Children 
Bill had been read a third time, Lord Dunraven moved 
that it was desirable to invite the Colonial Governments 
to send representatives to a conference in London to con- 
sider the advancement of trade within the Empire and the 
formation of a fund for the purposes of Imperial defence. 
The Prime Minister, premising that the questions which 
attach to Imperial Federation lend themselves more to 
peroration than to argument, opposed the motion as in- 
expedient because of the absence of definite propositions to 
submit to such a conference. His Lordship remarked that 
we had no ground for thinking that the Protectionist 
wave which had been sweeping over civilised opinion has 
yet reached its crown, and therefore we must needs speak 
with respect of such opinions. Personally he had never 
been able to discover that objection to retaliation is an 
essential part of the doctrine of Free Trade, though he 
pointed out that a discriminating system in favour of the 
colonies would increase the price of necessities, and would 
consequently not be acceptable to the people of this 
country. 





In the Commons the Irish Secretary and the First Lord 
of the Treasury scored against their opponents in the pre- 
liminary business : the former by resenting the inquiries of 
Mr. Timothy Healy in reference to the Distress Fund, 
and the latter by asking some information as to the Irish 
Debate from the Front Opposition Bench, which did not 
find it convenient to respond. On the motion for the 
third reading of the Tithes Bill Sir William Harcourt 
executed a fresh change of front by going into formal 


opposition. The President of the Board of Trade com- 
mented on the great and solemn spectacle of a good man 
struggling with the supreme difficulty of explaining the 
difference between his views and actions, and regretted 
the absence of another stage in the proceedings for the 
loss that absence entailed of the spectacle of yet another 
change of front. Other speakers continued the debate 
without much regard to relevancy—indeed, the Speaker 
had to point this out to one hon. member—and in the 
end the motion was carried by 250 to 161 votes. The 
Electors Registration Acceleration Bill and other measures 
were advanced a stage. In Northampton the expected 
has happened; Mr. M. P. Mansfield having been returned 
by a majority of 1713. 





Ir appears from the proceedings in Committee Room 
15, that the Boulogne negotiations have left matters as 
before. The interference of the Irish bishops has no 
doubt heartened the Timhealyites, but it has in no wise 
disheartened their ex-leader, who, far from sacrificing 
himself ‘for the good of his country,’ is resolute that 
himself alone shall rule: in fact,‘One thing I am de- 
termined upon, and that is that I will not retire under 
compulsion, no matter from what quarter it comes.’ The 
Timhealyites seem just as implacable as they were. They 
say that further parley will jeopardise the Cause, and, 
as what they are pleased to call their former modera- 
tion and prudence have been mistaken for weakness, 
they propose (they say) to appear henceforth in war paint. 
As to the several prospects it is difficult to speak. With 
most of the brains and all the funds, the Parnellites tell 
of innumerable letters and resolutions of encouragement 
from all parts of Ireland and Britain, and their leader 
commences his campaign (anti-clerical) to-day. Plainly 
the Timhealyites are extremely disappointed with the 
issue. As for Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon, they propose 
to observe a dignified neutrality in prison, to which they 
have repaired with a precipitation only equalled by that 
of their ‘escape’ to America. When they are out they 
will be ready to back the winner, and meanwhile they are 
spared the embarras du choix. 





Mr. O’Brien, as always professing a calm and un- 
biassed mind, has come to the conclusion that, without a 
hearty reunion, the Cause is wrecked. The particulars 
are confidential, and all that he is permitted to say is that 
upon main points a substantial agreement was estab- 
lished, and that a final treaty was not brought about is 
entirely owing to personal feeling and private animosity. 
He goes on strongly to condemn the mischief-making 
articles of a certain section of the English press, and to 
blame these, as well as the Irish members, for his latest 
failure. Above all, he condemns the continuance of 
political operations during the negotiations ; for by their 
means the ill-feeling of the several parties was kept in 
constant exacerbation. Mr. Dillon also issues a manifesto 
in which, after deploring the brutal taunts used by both 
sections, he says dilto to his fellow-convict. 
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To the Khedive Sir Evelyn Baring proposed the institu- 
tion of a Ministry of Justice for Egypt, and His Royal 
Highness has consented, so that the reform will be carried 
into effect. Sir Evelyn’s scheme is that there shall be 
a committee of three, with Mr. Justice Scott, formerly a 
barrister in Egypt, now a judge in India, as President, 
one of the others to be an Italian and the other an Egyp- 
tian. The administration of justice leaves still much to 
be desired, and while British energy and capacity have 
reformed nearly every other abuse, it will be a discredit 
to our rule if we fail to teach the Egyptians that judges 
are not government clerks, and that justice is not an affair 
either of politics or of gold. 





Tue struggle at Cardiff between the representatives 
of the Marquis of Bute and those of the Seamen and 
Firemen’s and other unions is one in which not Cardiff 
alone is interested. The quarrel, indeed, is one that 
but little concerns the Bute Docks, except in so far as 
their proprietor is resolved that they shall be free to 
all: it is really that which has long been gathering be- 
tween the New Unions and the Shipping Federation, 
and which is now almost at a head. Therein it is almost 
certain that London will soon be involved—both sides 
seem hot for the fray—and then it will be a serious matter 
indeed. Yet, however serious it be, there can be no ques- 
tion of compromise so long as the demands and claims of 
the New Unions—(now federated for fighting purposes)— 
remain what they are. The members of the Shipping 
Federation would be free to engage whom they will; 
the New Unions declare, ‘You must engage only us— 
not because we are better than others, but—because we 
are strong enough to compel you to engage only us’ ; and 
there can be no doubt on whose side justice stands. 





Despite the fact that at Cardiff, as at Liverpool, the 
employers have met with a measure of success, the 
fight is likely tobe severe. In each instance, fortunately, 
free men were obtainable to a certain extent, but the 
unions have ‘ got into line, and Messrs. Tillett, Mann, 
Wilson, and other strike organisers have flocked to the port 
like crows to carrion. Pressure is bringing to bear upon 
the local artisans in order to secure co-operation, and 
already, while the strikers number no more than four 
hundred, something like three thousand workers are in 
enforced idleness. The engineers have given notice that 
they will refuse to repair machinery damaged by ‘ black- 
legs,’ and the tramwaymen have intimated their intention 
of coming out, but the railway servants, probably influ- 
enced by the result of the Scottish strike, decline to leave 
their work. Orders have been issued that all Federa- 
tion boats at Hull and at Newport shall be blocked, and 
Great Grimsby is likely to follow suit ; while the Thames 
branches of the Stevedores’ Society have called out their 
men. The troubles at the London Docks begin to wear 
a serious complexion ; but at Liverpool, as has been told, 
the employers are able to conduct the traffic with non- 
unionists, and at Limerick the strikers have been beaten. 





Tue West of Scotland ironmasters, whose furnaces have 
been blown out for several months, have resolved to re- 
sume operations by rekindling, it is said, about a third of 
the whole number, in the belief that free men enough will 
be found to work them. On Wednesday a start was made 
at Govanhill, and on Thursday at Shotts, and other concerns 
follow suit, precautions being taken to protect the hands 
from unionist intimidation. At Shotts the masters have 
served notices of ejectment upon the men housed in con- 
nection with their works. It is evidext the strikers are 
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less hopeful of success than a little time back, since they 
have practically abandoned their demand for the old rate 
of wages, and have taken up the cry of opposition to Sun- 
day labour. Of course, with such a pretext to the front 
they have received the support of the dissenting clergy- 
men and others who did so much to prolong and embitter 
the railway strike. Sunday labour is a necessity of the 
industry, as the furnaces cannot be damped down for a 
single day, and the opposition is, therefore, meaningless 
except as a bid for public sympathy. One of the strike 
leaders, at a meeting in Glasgow on Wednesday, declared 
that ‘the men would not sell their souls for one day’s 
pay ’: and indeed the price they ask is time and half. 


Or the stricken railway-men upwards of 200 are still 
on ‘the roll’: there they are likely to remain, as the 
lines are now efficiently manned. The traffic throughout 
the country is normal, and on Monday the Lanarkshire 
miners had the first ‘full day’ in seven weeks. Prepara- 
tions are in progress for redressing grievances and adjusting 
terms, which are expected to be satisfactory alike to em- 
ployers andemployed. The Board of Trade has addressed 
a letter to the Railway Companies’ Association directing 
attention to the servants’ hours, and calling for such regu- 
lations as may meet the exigencies of the case. In reply 
the Association has stated that the long hours occasionally 
worked by employees are a result of precautions of the 
Board’s own making, and of other circumstances over 
which railway managers have no control, and has pointed 
out that it is in the interest of the companies to remove 
whatever may tend to inefficiency. 





ResponsisLE Government has been dangled before the 
colony of Natal for a dozen years past. Some proposals 
to confer self-governing powers upon the white residents 
fell through because they came short of what was desired : 
others because they went beyond what could safely be 
granted. Something in the nature of a compromise has 
been reached, and on Tuesday the Legislative Council 
passed the third reading of the measure granting the new 
Constitution. Where it differs from previous schemes with 
any prospect of Imperial sanction is in the circumstance 
that the proposed Legislature will consist of but a single 
chamber, wholly composed of elected members. The safe- 
guard provided in the form of a Second Chamber partly 
composed of nominee members has thus been removed. 
It remains to be seen if the experiment is one the Imperial 
Government will approve. ‘The anomaly and the danger 
of granting Home Rule to the Natal colonists consist in 
the fact that they are but a handful, living in the midst 
of a semi-barbarous black population from whom these 
new constitutional rights are of necessity withheld, further 
than that the Governor is to represent the coloured people 
—probably seven-eighths of the whole inhabitants—as 
‘Supreme Native Chief in Council.’ The frontier is, be- 
sides, set round with troublesome and threatening native, 
Boer, and Portuguese problems. The mother-country has 
had before to fight the border wars and to allay the panic 
aroused by the fear of native revolt. As in these cases 
we have to pay the piper, it is reasonable that we should 
have some ordering of the tune. 





Dr. Perers is making a round of British platforms, and 
telling the finest tales of his swashbucklering and cattle- 
lifting adventures in British East Africa. By his own 
account of himself, there never was such an explorer and 
philanthropist as Dr. Peters. He made a night attack 
upon the Gallas, in order to punish them for kidnap- 
ping, and he made a good haul in slaves for his pains.’ 
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He plundered the herds of cattle of those famous plun- 
derers, the Masai, because he could not abide their 
demand of tribute for permission to pass across their 
lands; and he flung himself headlong into the civil war in 
Uganda as the champion of Christianity and humanity. 
All the while he was in search of Emin Pasha, Emin 
Pasha was safe at Zanzibar. To the readers of his book, 
now publishing in Germany, he imparts a sort of informa- 
tion and opinion which he withholds from his English 
audiences. Thus, Stanley did not rescue Emin: it was 
Emin rescued Stanley. English influence undermined the 
loyalty of Emin’s soldiers to their chief; and could the 
Pasha but return, especially if he had Carl Peters as his 
guide and right-hand man, he would be received with 
open arms ; and Wadelai, and Uganda, and the Masai and 
their flocks and herds might yet be the portion of the 
Germans. All which being written and printed in Ger- 
man will probably seem to English readers simple German 


humour. 





Tue first thing a South American Republic does when 
it has a revolution on hand is to cut itself off from com- 
munication with the rest of the world. Sir James Fergus- 


son says he has been sending telegrams to Chili asking » 


for information, but has received no reply. Chili will be 
able to speak when she has settled the little business on 
hand ; and her story will all depend upon who gets upper- 
most to tell it. From news that leaks through to Lima 
and other places, the quarrel is in a very interesting stage. 
The insurgents and the Government divide the sea and 
the land between them. The war-ships which have raised 
the standard of revolt against President Balmaceda are 
still blockading Valparaiso and the other ports. They 
have captured Government vessels, and landing parties 
have seized custom-houses and fought skirmishes with 
the troops. The army is said to be dubitating ; very little, 
it is believed, would induce it to throw up the Govern- 
ment, which would thereupon become the rebel and 
traitor. But the fleet is not to be trusted as true to the 
insurgents, for three vessels are reported to have returned 
to their allegiance. Meantime, until the Foreign Secre- 
tary begins to get answers to his telegrams, there will be 
much anxiety to know what is happening to British sub- 
jects and British interests. 





RanGoon is disturbed by a rumour of a Chinese armed 
invasion of Upper Burmah. The story on examination 
will probably dwindle to some petty incident of mandarin 
authority. Chinese capitalists and labourers have among 
them the working of the Mogoung jade mines ; and it is 
suggested that official preparations for the safe convoy of 
the precious product of these mines to the Middle Kingdom 
through the marches occupied by the Kachyens and other 
professional marauders has given rise to the report. Of 
course it will be necessary to make the Chinese authori- 
ties understand that they must respect British territory : 
all the more because it is not known that they have 
frankly and absolutely withdrawn their ancient claims of 
superiority. Thus far they have acted with every appear- 
ance of friendship and good faith in the border region ; 
and there is no proof, whatever the suspicion, that they 
have had a hand in stirring up troubles among the Shans 
and other marchmen. 





Tue supporters of the American Copyright Bill are con- 
siderably disconcerted at its defeat in the Senate, be- 
cause they have only the faintest hope now of the measure 
becoming law. Should the bill fail this session—and there 
is every reason to believe that fail it will—then little can 
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be done for several years to come. It is asserted that, 
though the measure is worthy of American politicians, 
since it takes away with one hand more than it appears to 
give with the other, it is sure of opposition in the new 
Congress. The fact seems to be that the democracy of 
These States is afraid of even the appearance (and it is 
only the appearance) of anything that threatens to de- 
prive it of the power of obtaining foreign literature with- 
out paying for it. 





On Wednesday Mr. Courtney delivered an address at 
University College on the difficulties of Socialism. He 
pointed out that Socialism is something more than a mere 
benevolent wish to benefit humanity at large. It has for 
its aim the remodelling of society on other than its pre- 
sent foundations, whereby there may arise an ideal state 
in which there shall be perfect order and no waste. There 
have been innumerable attempts at practical Socialism on 
a small scale, but they have been hopelessly inadequate 
even to their own little ends, and are therefore out of the 
question as a cure for the evils of society. Mr. Courtney 
dealt briefly with the difficulty of transferring property 
from private to public control, whether by renunciation 
or confiscation, either of which seemed to him impracti- 
cable. The best test to be applied was to suppose society 
renewed and to estimate the value of the result by a 
process of reductio ad absurdum. Suppose, it was said, a 
willing people, national industries, ete., and take the case 
of an inventor. He will, of course, have no capital of his 
own, and cannot obtain the aid of the speculator. How, 
then, could he begin to perfect his invention? In other 
words, how is progress possible? This, he said, is the 
greatest difficulty of Socialism. Where is the brain to 
order and control the machine?  Socialistic organisa- 
tions would be pretty nearly stagnant. In fine, the wit 
of man is not competent to train and direct the growth 
and life of an industrial community, Socialistic schemes 
must be compared not only to society as it exists at pre- 
sent but as it might be made to exist upon the old foun- 
dations; and the conclusion is that the difficulties are 
insuperable, and that Mr. Courtney looks to Individualism 
rather than Socialism as a remedy for society. 





Tue bill introduced by the Home Secretary to amend 
the law relating to penal servitude deserves applause. 
The condition of things is such that it is not possible to 
graduate certain scales of punishment. As a general rule 
but two years (with or without hard labour) can be im- 
posed, But offences punishable by two years’ confine- 
ment are also very often punishable by penal servitude, 
whose shortest term is five. Mr. Matthews proposes to 
reduce the minimum term to three. Of such reforms 
one asks how it is they were ever needed and why it is 
they have been so long delayed ? 





On behalf of the Royal School of Art Needlework an 
entertainment, which is to assume the form of tableaux 
vivants, is about to be given in London under Royal patron- 
age. ‘Tis a surprise as well as a pity that the institution 
should stand in need of any such assistance. The pupils 
have each to lodge a deposit of £5 upon entry, and the 
workers are said to be sadly underpaid. If anything like 
a fair price be obtained for the work produced in the 
School (as there is every right to believe) it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that something is amiss with the 
management. Instead of an entertainment of the kind 
proposed (with Mrs. Bancroft up), would it not be better 
to have an audit of the accounts with the view of placing 
the institution on a satisfactory basis ? 
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UNDER THE HARROW 


HE week’s proceedings of the Irish members have 
had their fun—and also their use. The spec- 
tacle presented by ‘ Mr. Parnell’s gentlemen,’ all very 
conscious of their own importance and basking under 
the attentive eye of Europe, has been worthy of the 
race. They know that it is all make-believe—all this 
coming and going, these solemn conferences, this gor- 
geous parade of principles. ‘They know, too, that it is 
perfectly understood by some at least of the spectators. 
Yet they go on conferring and running to and fro with 
the zeal of a squirrel in a revolving cage—which is as 
earnest as if it were running to the end of the earth, 
though in fact it makes no progress and must needs end 
where it began. The use.to us of the performance lies 
in this: that it and its inevitable end may perchance 
complete the conversion of some portion of the Sepa- 
ratist voters. There are supporters of that party—not 
very wise, truly, but honest in their way—on whom the 
demonstration that the eloquence of Irish patriots is 
only so much fustian uttered by strolling players for the 
benefit of the gallery may have a wholesome effect. From 
the mutterings and grumblings heard dimly among the 
Gladstonian rank-and-file it appears not improbable 
that the lesson is being learned. Therefore we need 
not be impatient at the prolongation of anti-Parnellite 
and Parnellite negotiations. The longer they go on 
the more completely do they teach the Separatist who 
is dupe the exact value of Irish promises. As for the 
Separatist who is accomplice, his salvation will become 
clear to him in the usual course. 

In the meantime the Front Opposition Bench has 
been contributing its share to the fun of the political 
farcical comedy. It is not exactly a muta persona ; but 
though it has a few words to say here and there, its 
function is to emphasise the acting of the principal per- 
formers by contortions, grimaces, and sudden exclama- 
tions expressive of fear, disappointment, and disgust. 
The part assigned to it cannot be the less disagreeable 
because it was chosen under a mistake. A body of 
politicians who choose to ally themselves with other 
politicians ‘steeped to the lips in treason’ under the 
delusion that they could make them useful, must feel 
all the acute annoyance of the rogue-dupe when he 
finds that his accomplice has in fact been using him. 
When that painful truth dawns on his mind, one can 
understand that his first desire is to suspend all further 
co-operation for the present. That is precisely what 
the Front Opposition Bench has been endeavouring to 
do. Its ingenuity has been employed in postponing 
that debate on the tyranny (worse than Nero’s) shown 
at Tipperary by a coercionist Government, for which 
Mr. Morley was lately so anxious. How could he 
appeal to the House for justice towards the inter- 
esting stripling Harrison now that the young man 
has become fighting first mate to the Unspeakable ? 
It was too much to ask of anybody. Then, too, jus- 
tice had to be demanded for the injured O’Brien, the 
wronged Dillon. But then, what will be justice to these 
gentlemen if, or when, it appears that they have prac- 
tically conspired with this very Unspeakable to force a 
very large leek down the Gladstonian throat ? Natur- 
ally one would prefer to eat the leek, since eaten it 
must be, as quietly as possible. So Her Majesty's 
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Opposition exerted themselves to postpone that ill- 
timed debate. The Tithes Bill being handy for 
the purpose, it has succeeded. Just in the nick of 
time obstruction revived, and Ministers could not give 
the day first promised. The moderation of the leader 
of the Opposition was exemplary. He recognised the 
difficult position of the leader of the House—nay, if 
nights were wanted for Supply, he could only say that 
the claim was highly reasonable. Burning though it 
was to fight, the Opposition would do nothing exces- 
sive or unfair. So, obstruction aiding, the debate got 
put off—till the Front Opposition Bench has learnt 
exactly what the Irish mean to do with it. 

Some natural complaint has been made on the Union- 
ist side that the Separatists have been let off too easily. 
One can understand and sympathise with the feeling. 
It would have been very pleasant to see Mr. Morley 
endeavouring to thunder with conviction under exist- 
ing painful circumstances. But it is perhaps better as 
it is. Putting aside the extreme probability that an 
attempt to force through the Tithes Bill more rapidly 
might only have led to an outbreak of violent obstruc- 
tion under cover of which the Opposition might have 
slunk out altogether, we do not even know that the 
delay is not really more advantageous to the Ministry 
than to its opponents. Most good will be done to the 
good cause by carefully rubbing in the truth as to the 
plight of the Opposition leaders. ‘That truth is that 
all control of their own party has been taken out of 
their hands. It mattered not much what arrange- 
ment the Irish factions came to among themselves— 
nor even if they came to none. As a body they have 
refused to act merely at Mr. Gladstone's orders: even 
those who profess to be acting with him have joined Mr. 
Preston in imposing conditions. In any conceivable case 
the decision rested, and rests, with them. The Separatist 
Liberals have ceased to be an independent party acting as 
allies of the Irish—they have become dependants. This is 
precisely the truth which it was so desirable to enforce ; 
and by no means could it have been better demonstrated 
than by leaving them to show their helplessness—which 
is exactly what they were doing by hanging back till 
their Irish masters had spoken. ‘They knew it; and 
that is why we heard of ‘disgust * in Gladstonian circles 
and of discontent on the part of Sir William with that 
‘Parnellite dirt’ which has been the most of his diet 
for five years. The most delightful feature of the whole 
joyous Parnell imbroglio has been this, that the Irish in 
the pursuit of their ends have forced on a revelation of 
the truth which has been killing to their British ac- 
complices, and that these last must perforce sit. still 
and allow the revelation to go on. If they act for 
themselves they destroy the alliance—and therewith 
their dwindling chance of returning to office. 





WHY NOT? 

I ORD LANSDOWNE and Sir Andrew Scoble are 
4 still pausing with balanced scales between the 
Parsee and English reformers who clamour for a change 

in the Hindu marriage-law, with the Anglicised Hindus 

who would reluctantly agree to it, and the orthodox 

Hindus who hate it with all their souls. It is daily 

growing clearer that the strongholds of Hinduism— 

Bengal and a great part of the Madras and Bombay 
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Presidencies—are bitterly opposed to change ; while in 
regions where contact with Islam and other influences 
has blunted the edges of Hinduism—ie. throughout 
Hindustan proper (the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh) and 
the Punjab—the people are comparatively indifferent 
on the subject. Many of the more manly northern 
races already refrain from sending the child-bride too 
early to her husband’s house, and there are castes that 
habitually marry late. In semi-tropical Bengal and 
the softer south, on the other hand, cohabitation regu- 
larly takes place before the age of puberty. ‘This hate- 
ful practice has sacro-sanct authority, and is favoured 
by the women who, with the purohits or family priests, 
are the secret inspiration of a formidable public oppo- 
sition. Against a force of this sort, springing from a 
darkness to which one scarce dares to hold a lamp, it 
is clear that such arguments as the physiological fact 
expounded by Dr. Edith Pechey Phipson of Bombay— 
that the Hindu girl comes later to maturity than the 
European—and the similar conclusion of Dr. Chandra 
Sen are of none avail. The educated Hindu, who has 
been talking about social reform for the last thirty 
years, tails off as he is apt to do when it comes to the 
pinch, and declines to back the logical conclusion of his 
brave utterances. ‘The most strenuous opposition to 
change in the Hindu marriage law comes from pro- 
minent members of the party of progress. 
if they possessed a teachable spirit, might Indian 
movement-mongers learn the lesson proclaimed of all 


Hereby, 


the ages as to the practical value of Hindu eloquence. 
But there is none so blind as they that want to see— 
something other than what is stubbornly in sight ; and 
the movement-mongers go up and down, and remain 
incapable of reason till the end. 

People liké Sir W. W. Hunter and Mr. W. 8. Caine 
pretend to discern the signs of a tremendous social 
revolution in the wild and whirling words of young 
India, forgetting how much of it is rhetoric, how much 
is the delight in speech of a race which has always 
revelled in abstractions and loved to take the word for 
the deed, and how much is merely meant to please the 
hearer, get credit for good intentions, and fleet the 
time cheerfully. Sir W. W. Hunter is a prophet wholly 
without honour at home, and there is not the slightest 
fear that the Government of India will take him seri- 
ously. Yet when he claims (in The Contemporary) 
that the National Congress men are social reformers 
bent on removing the reproach of Hindu India, it is 
high time the British public knew the truth. At the 
present moment Mr. Allan Hume, the secretary who 
pulls the strings of the puppet-show, is angrily de- 
nouncing his colleagues for their opposition to the 
marriage reform, and vowing that unless four-fifths of 
them declare in its favour he will let go the strings 
and leave them prostrate and helpless. Of course, they 
will not declare for the reform, and Mr. Hume, who in 
a small way possesses the true Gladstonian faculty, 
will find a way of climbing down from his position. 
Such reckless exaggerations as the statement that ‘ the 
evils of such marriages, physical, moral, and _intellec- 
tual, are being insisted on by native writers in hun- 
dreds of publications and eloquently denounced by 
native speakers on scores of platforms’ must be visited 
more severely, Can Sir. W. W. Hunter produce twenty 
current Hindu publications in which early marriages 

VOL. V. 
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are being denounced? And dare he confess to the 
innocent British public how many take the opposite 
view? He ought to know—and probably he does— 
that the crusade is essentially the work of one devoted 
man—Mr. Malabari, a Parsi by birth and almost an 
‘nglishman by education ; a man as entirely ‘impure’ 
to the Hindu as the Briton himself. Mr. Malabari, 
too, could tell him how much of the opposition his 
crusade has met withal is due to the deeply rooted 
dread of the Hindu to legal—i.e. more or less corrupt 
native police—interference with the secrets of his home 
life. But it may be that he no more needs this piece 
of information than the other. 

The controversy further discovers an essential fact 
of the Indian Empire which the ‘ party of progress” 
would fain dissemble or disguise: that India is not 
one but many nations. The law that would be accept- 
able in Hindustan is scouted by Bengal—Bengal which 
after its wont presumes to speak for all the rest. Now, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, just before resigning the Lieutenant- 
Governorship, declared in a document of some authority 
that the age of consent ought to be raised to twelve 





years as between husband and wife and in other cases 
to fourteen. Sir Steuart was but a flabby ruler, but 
he is a man of calm and sound judgment ; and we may 
therefore turn in no spirit of petulant impatience from 
the conflict of native opinion to the passing of Sir 
Andrew Scoble’s more moderate measure as on the whole 
a not unsatisfactory solution of a difficulty proceeding 
simply from an agitation for ‘reform. The danger of 
meddling with machinery of which we know so little 
has been demonstrated at the first and most elemen- 
tary stage of the sweeping programme originally pro- 
posed. No sane Government will interfere with the 
hearths and homes of its charges. In India the mis- 
sionary, the school-master, and the social reformer have 
a fair field and enjoy the sympathy and support of 
the governing class. In the long-run their work is 
sure to tell, and it is only by their work that a moral 
sense can be created. Meanwhile, as Sir George Bird- 
wood has said, these are subjects on which the Hindu 
will not be meddled with ; and for much time to come 
the practical administrator should not be counted 
cynical if he reply to those busybodies that demand 
the dislocation of an ancient fabric of law, tradition, 
and custom, in the words of Lord Melbourne: *‘ Why 
‘ant you let it alone ?” 


MR. RHODES’S MISSION 


[' announcements are to be believed, the visit of Sir 

Henry Loch and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Governor 
and the Premier of Cape Colony, is to accomplish great 
things indeed for South Africa. ‘To wit, in manner 
following : (1) The Germans are to hand over Damara- 
land and Great Namaqualand, their possessions on the 
Atlantic coast to northward of the Cape ; (2) British 
South Africa with the Orange Free State and possibly 
the Transvaal are to be federated under the British 
flag ; (3) Northern and Southern Zambesia, formerly 
known as the territories of the African Lakes Com- 
pany and the British South Africa Company, are to 
be placed under one administration; and (4) the 
Anglo-Portuguese frontier is to be delimitated. Con- 
cerning which programme it may be said that it is as 
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big as heart could wish or fancy may conceive. But 
big programmes not infrequently lapse in small per- 
formances ; and though each and all of these objects 
will doubtless be discussed, their realisation as parts 
of a whole appears remote. For instance, the present 
is hardly the psychological moment for approaching 
Germany with an offer to purchase her holdings in 
South-East Africa. So far from contemplating sur- 
render, General von Caprivi has told the Reichstag that 
the German Chartered Company is to be bolstered up 
by the investment of more money. Now, it is quite 
possible the capitalists of Hamburg and London, to 
whom his appeal is to be made, will decline to ‘ part’: 
the more especially as most of the mining rights ap- 
pear to have passed already into the hands of some ad- 
venturous Englishmen, which leaves the Company in a 
sorrier plight than ever. Mr. Rhodes, accordingly, has 
everything to gain by waiting until the Germans tire 
of their bargain. T he Cape holds Walfisch Bay—the 
only harbour on that inhospitable coast which gives 
access to the interior—and so commands the situation. 
By-and-by Mr. Rhodes may be able to put out the 
Germans on his own terms ; but the pear is scarce ripe 
just now. 

Again, the federation of South Africa, though 
broached by Lord Carnarvon in the days of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry, cannot be instantly accom- 
plished with any show of completeness. It is fore- 
shadowed, no doubt, in the customs union already con- 
cluded between the Cape and the Orange Free State, 
wherein we have a nucleus to which Natal, the Trans- 
vaal, and Zambesia will eventually adhere. But hitherto 
the negotiations for a general arrangement have re- 
sembled a figure in the Lancers, in which no sooner 
does one set of partners advance than the other 
beats a retreat. Natal is jealous of the Cape, and is 
bidding vigorously for the trade of the Transvaal. 
President Kriiger, on the other hand, tries to detach 
the Free State from the Cape, flouts Natal, and views 
with disgust the construction of any railway which 
tends to diversion of commerce from his own pet route 
to Delagoa Bay. Of course he will be compelled by the 
logic of events to abandon his attitude of blind hos- 
tility to British proposals; Mr. Rhodes, indeed, has 
already persuaded him to consent to an extension of the 
Bechuanaland line. But in his present temper he is 
not likely to become partner to a South African com- 
mercial league. Comes the question, Why should he 
not be left to his own devices? Sooner or later the 
Boer element in the Transvaal will be swamped by the 
immigrant population (not altogether to the advantage 
of the country, should the Jew diamond merchant'come 
to the top); but until the Dutch are hopelessly out- 
numbered there ‘is little chance of the Republic’s con- 
senting to any federal scheme. All the same, the 
commercial union of the Cape, the Free State, and 
Natal would be a distinct step in advance, and it 
is quite possible that some such embryonic effect of 
federation may result from Mr. Rhodes’s mission. 
On the whole, however, it seems probable that Mr. 
Rhodes the director of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, will be more successful than Mr. Rhodes the Pre- 
mier of Cape Colony. Now that the Lakes Company 
is subsidised by the richer South African Association 
to the extent of £9000 a-year, the virtual amalga- 














mation ot the two is much to be desired. Thereby a 
uniform policy would be adopted on both banks of 
the Zambesi, and the Imperial Commissioner, so far 
from finding his occupation gone, would be most use- 
fully employed i in regulating, with the sanction of the 
Colonial Office, the Company’s relations with the tribes 
on the frontier. 

But the Portuguese problem—especially that crucial 
question, To whom is Manicaland to belong ?—is far 
more difficult. At least one thing is proved by that 
extraordinary document, the charter of the Mozam- 
bique Company: namely, that the Portuguese not only 
have not abated one jot of their pretensions, but even 
conceive themselves to have strengthened their posi- 
tion by obtaining financial aid from France. Now, 
whatever the worth of titles based upon the ‘ Empire 
of Monomotapa,’ actual possession, which is anywhere 
nine points of the law, is in Africa a good many more, 
But if we do not give some sort of satisfaction to Por- 
tuguese pride, “tis clear that, already undermined, the 
monarchy is irrevocably doomed. Can we compensate 
our ancient ally elsewhere? or is some compromise 
possible with regard to the debated ground in Manica- 
land? ‘Two plans appear to be under consideration. 
The first is that to Portugal should be conceded a 
trans-African strip running along the Zambesi through 
the Barotse country, and so to Benguela, on the At- 
lantic; but the idea, though reported to be backed 
by an ‘eminent African statesman’ (Sir Gordon Sprigg), 
does not greatly commend itself, inasmuch as the strip 
would cut us in half, enable the Portuguese to strangle 
our commerce by hostile tolls, and render the accom- 
plishment of the great ideal, ‘from Cape to Cairo, for 
ever impossible. On the other hand, a proposal has 
appeared in The Times and (with modifications) in le 
Siecle, which, even if it be nothing more than guess- 
work, is well worthy of attention. This is, that the 
Manica plateau shall remain Portuguese territory, but 
that the Company shall continue to occupy the country 
for the purpose of maintaining order, and shall work 
the mines in consideration of a royalty of twenty per 
cent. Further, the Company is to subsidise the rail- 
way to be constructed from Manica to the coast, and 
to pay a small import duty upon British manufac- 
tures. It is a via media to which both parties could 
honourably agree. ‘The Portuguese would get satisfac- 
tion for their historic claims, together with a very 
handsome solatium for the abandonment of an out- 
post which they are not strong enough to hold ; while 
the Company would get its gold and—what is of vital 
importance—safe access withal to the coast by the 
shortest and most convenient route. If, through the 
good offices of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Rhodes can get 
these terms—or anything like these terms—his visit 
will not have been in vain. 


COME, AND BE RECONCILED ! 


TYNHE London Conciliation Board has at last been 

fully constituted ; it has declared itself ready, and 
it has sat down in the rooms of the London Chamber 
of Commerce to await the coming of clients—who as 
yet show small disposition to come. Yet the Board 
seems a very good Board as Boards go: though “tis 
impossible to pronounce upon its constitution till it 
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has been set to work ‘on something, for no machinery 
can be properly understood or appreciated till it has 
been seen in motion. It is true that a pushing and 
semi-socialistic Cardinal and a philanthropic baronet 
assisted at the inception of the scheme which has re- 
sulted in the Board, but they were neither its parents 
nor its sponsors. It is widely enough known that the 
Board has been introduced to the world with the re- 
spectable name of the London Chamber of Commerce 
tagged on to it, and that reputation is sound enough 
to win credit for the Board itself. 

In spite, however, of the excellent auspices under 
which the Conciliation Board has appeared, and the 
admirable pacificatory desire it professes, it does not 
seem as if it will have much to do. It is early, perhaps, 
to attempt to judge ; but it must be remembered that, 
though the Board itself has been fully ready for work 
only some two or three weeks, the scheme of the Board 
has been before the public for about eighteen months, 
during which time it has been written up and belauded 
in all quarters. Might not the Board, therefore, have 
expected to see a deep list of cases—‘ trade disputes” 
and ‘labour troubles ’"—waiting adjudication till such 
time as it was quite prepared to attend to them? Not 
only were there no cases waiting for the Board, but 
the Board is still waiting for cases—and that although 
the labour market is crowded with troubles, such as the 
eternal disputes and hitches at the London Docks and 
the acute crisis at Cardiff which, it is declared, will soon 
spread to London. It seems evident that the trades or 
industries which are at present mostly involved in dis- 
putes either are not inclined to submit to any arbitra- 
tion or are suspicious of the arbitration which. the 
Conciliation Board would effect. Which? Probably 
something of both. 

There is little doubt that the majority of those who 
are now, or who have been for the last year and a-half, 
troubling the country and jeopardising trade with their 
wrangles and their claims have no inclination at all 
for regular Boards of Arbitration or Conciliation. The 
“unions” by whose name they call themselves are young 
—too young not to be still eager to fight in spite of 
loss to themselves and to the community; and there- 
fore the New (and raw) Unionists, having themselves 
little or nothing to risk, make a Donnybrook Fair of 
their particular industry. ‘They are, and they will con- 
tinue to be, the very last people to ask for arbitration ; 
for arbitration means justice, and what they want is not 
justice but advantage. They demand shorter hours 
and extra pence per hour not because they think they 
deserve them, nor because they think their employers 
can afford to give them, but solely according as they 
think they may be able to extort them. They clamour 
for freedom of combination among themselves, and find- 
ing that is allowed them by law, they go one better 
and deny the right of employers to combine, and then 
they go one better still, and demand for themselves 
monopolies, claiming to put in force the maxim * Who- 
ever is not with us is against us.” With these, or for 
these, there can be no arbitration nor conciliation ; with 
these there can be nothing but battle, whatever the 
loss, till one side or the other is beaten. To do the 
New Unionists justice they have frankly confessed their 
desire for plunder and not for justice by refraining from 
having anything to say or to do with the Conciliation 
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Board : the Dockers’ Union, the Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union, and the other brand New (and Socialistic) 
Unions are conspicuous by their absence from the list 
of trade or industrial organisations that took part in 
meetings in connection with its formation. 

It seems likely, moreover, that some trade organisa- 
tions distrust the good offices of the Board. Such dise 
trust may be unreasonable, but that it exists is evident 
from the fact that so few comparatively of the trades’- 
unions of the country have sought connection—though 
that can be explained partly by the other fact that 
several powerful unions (especially in the north of Eng- 
land) have their own boards of arbitration. Indeed, 
the singular thing about the labour half of the Board 
is that the societies represented are for the most part 
precisely those that are least likely to need the Board’s 
attention: they are old and powerful unions like the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the London 
Society of Compositors, which are so well-disciplined 
and so much in touch with their trade as to have a 
strike very seldom, or, when they have one, to get it 
settled very speedily. The London Conciliation Board 
is in its way an august body. It consists not only of 
carefully calculated elements of capital and labour, but 
it is also ornamentally topped with the Lord Mayor (or 
his nominee from the Corporation) and the Chairman of 
the London County Council (or his nominee from the 
Council) ; it seems to have a smoothly arranged consti- 
tution—but there does not seem to be much for it to 
do. It is really a pity that so fine and so well-meaning 
an assembly should be left to twiddle its thumbs, but 
there can be no conciliation if the parties will not come 
to be reconciled. 





THE POSITION IN CANADA 

N Canada Sir John Macdonald has stated the case 
for the Conservative or Ministerial party in a 
manifesto abounding in sonorousness—a manifesto not 
the less ingenious because, while claiming a victory, it 
tacitly acknowledges a reverse. He urges the consti- 
tuencies to rally to his Government on account of the 
success of his ‘ national” or protective policy, and points 
triumphantly to the evidences of material prosperity 
supplied by the Canadian Pacific Railway and by miles 
of canals and fleets of steamships. On the other hand, 
you read between the lines a confession that, if Canada 
has thriven greatly under Protection, the United States 
have thriven more ; that the recent development of the 
American commercial system—notably the M‘Kinley 
Tariff—hit the Dominion terribly hard ; and that the 
time has come for some decided modification of the Con- 
servative programme. This change of front he adroitly 
conceals by a vigorous sortie against the Opposition. 
What remedies have Sir Richard Cartwright and Mr. 
Laurier to propose for Canadian discontents ? What 
but unrestricted Reciprocity—in other words, Free 
Trade with the United States and a common tariff 
with the United States against the rest of the world ? 
But what does such a system involve? In the first 
place, direct taxation to the annual amount of fourteen 
million dollars to supply the loss of revenue consequent 
on the abandonment of protective imports. Also the 
alienation of the mother-country by the imposition of 
differential duties upon her manufactures ; in which 
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case the Canadians would become dependent upon the 
United States, and eventually cease to exist as a free 
people. Sir John Macdonald, on the other hand, has 
another and much better plan, which will remove pre- 
sent hardships and leave the pride of race untouched. 
His friend, Mr. James Blaine, is ready to consider a 
proposal for the renewal of Lord Elgin’s Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854: whereby the Canadians would obtain 
an open market for the natural products of which they 
have such vast abundance, while the manufactures which 
have come into being under the Conservative Govern- 
ment would continue to enjoy Protection. There need 
be no dictation of a tariff from Washington; on the 
contrary, Canada would continue to govern herself as 
she pleased ‘ under the broad folds of the Union Jack.’ 

Evidently here is statecraft, though perhaps of no 
very high order. The appeal to the Canadian pocket is 
no less cleverly designed than the appeal to Canadian 
patriotism. Juggle with words as they may, the Liberal 
leaders are constrained to admit at least the possibility 
of the first step—which is unrestricted reciprocity— 
being followed by the second—which is annexation. 
Nay, such profligate Cobdenism as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s hails the prospect with indecent satisfaction. 
Now, the Canadians, though anxious to gain access 
to American consumers across the border, are far from 
desirous of damaging their status as a nation, and 
will certainly prefer the plan which involves the 
minimum of American interference. The settlers of 
English and Scots descent are staunch beyond ques- 
tion to the British connection, and Sir John Mac- 
donald does well to call upon those United Empire 
Loyalists whose forefathers quitted the States sooner 
than submit to Republican rule. Even the Roman 
Catholic Irish, if the utterances of Archbishop O’Brien 
are any criterion, seem not particularly anxious to be 
invaded by the New York carpet-bagger. As for the 
French, it were idle to pretend that they are actuated 
by any sentimental attachment to the British flag; but 
they cherish their position as a peculiar people, and 
they dread no fate so much as absorption—and con- 
sequent extinction—into the vast American common- 
wealth. It is quite possible, then, that though their 
leaders, Messrs. Laurier and Mercier, have declared in 
favour of unrestricted Reciprocity, they may decline to 
go solid in their wake to the polls. The weak point in 
Sir John Macdonald’s argument is, that his overture 
to Mr. Blaine is not likely to be favourably received. 
Reciprocity between Canada and the United States 
could not be to the advantage of the latter, since the 
one can open a market of some sixty million pur- 
chasers, while the other could only respond with a 
market of some six. Under the present scheme manu- 
factures, in which the States are far the stronger, are 
excluded and raw products alone, in which the two 
countries are pretty much equal, are to be fully ex- 
changed; but clearly commercial and agricultural 
America would only consent to such an arrangement 
on the condition that it was followed by annexation, 
which would give the States a vast acquisition of terri- 
tory and a still greater accession of repute. Yet Sir 


John claims as the supreme merit of his device that it 
does away with all danger of the forfeiture of Canadian 
independence. 

The chances of his proposal appear, then, to be small : 
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when comes the question, Is that proposal serious ? or is 
it what the British Workman calls ‘ bloomin’ kid’? 
You note the date at which the negotiations are to 
begin: March, when the Canadian elections will have 
been decided, and the Conservatives will have secured 
a further lease of power. Supposing the whole thing 
be only the dodge of an old parliamentary hand, who 
wishes to disable the Opposition by knocking the bot- 
tom out of their scheme of trade reform? Then it 
occurs to you that Mr. Blaine may have reasons of his 
own for coquetting with Canadian Reciprocity. In 
view of the Presidential election he may wish to conci- 
liate the American consumer, now driven to exaspera- 
tion by the atrocities of M‘Kinleyism. Possibly, again, 
he may feel that he has been imprudent in the Behring 
Straits affair, and would like to hide a_ retreat by 
importing other questions into the discussion—the 
abated Fisheries Convention of 1889, for instance. On 
the whole, you will not be surprised if later on the 
palaver is broken off upon some trivial detail, and 
Sir John comes back to his followers and says, ‘ You 
see I did what I could for you, but that unreasonable 
Mr. Blaine ...!° He will be free to revert to his 
old ‘ national’ policy of peace and undiluted Protection, 
or to turn to that mother-country to which his attach- 
ment is none the less genuine because it is slightly 
theatrical, and ask her to help him out of his difficul- 
ties by entering into a customs union. Would the 
mother-country respond? It is a Radical axiom, no 
doubt, that the British Workman would prefer the 
dismemberment of the Empire to submission to the 
slight rise in prices which differential duties against 
foreign nations involve. But is he such a selfish cur 
as the average Radical believes ? 


BABY-FARMING 


F the case of the woman Reeves were singular, it 
might go with the rest, and remain undiscussed 
until it comes from trial. But besides the so-called 
Loughborough Park case there are a Sydenham case, 
a Lambeth case, and a Croydon case as well, so that 
the whole matter may be considered apart from parti- 
cular persons or particular circumstances. The facts 
disclosed call loudly for investigation. ‘There is pain 
and there is cruelty. Are these inevitable ? and if not, 
how can they be remedied ? Then, the sufferers have 
this peculiar note: they are absolutely innocent. The 
most that come to grief in the battle of life go down 
through their own vices—improvidence, laziness, in- 
temperance, or what not; but that is not the case 
here, These poor creatures atone for the sins of others ; 
and the practical reformer must accept the fact and 
look round for the remedy. The truth is that in poorer 
female London love’s young dream has a_ peculiarly 
sordid sequel more often than not. When a servant, 
or a shop-girl, or a ballet-girl, or a barmaid, or a 
factory hand, has what is euphemistically called a 
‘misfortune, she has soon to go back to the struggle 
for daily bread. But the results of the ‘ misfortune’ 
demand a certain attention also. If death step in, the 
natural tears are of necessity brushed away, and things 
go on as before ; but such mercies are in a minority. 
If the child live it must be put out to nurse, for the 
mother has to be at work all day, and cannot herself 
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look after it. ‘The reputed father is appealed to first, 
and very often, by change of residence or by simple 
inaction, he eludes his responsibility ; or his own sense 
of what is right or the coarse compulsion of an affilia- 
tion order persuades him to make provision for his 
child. It is never very much, for five shillings a-week 
is the utmost that can be exacted of him legally, and 
the average fine is much less. Whether the mother 
deduct the whole from her scanty earnings, or it be 
supplemented by allowance of his, the gross amount is 
still small. Yet there are many people who are willing 
—nay, eager—to take charge of the child for such 
paltry shillings as may be had. These are the baby- 
farmers; and certain doings on their baby-farms of 
late have excited a vast deal of attention. 

At the very best the children are only tolerated 
for the allowance’s sake: their food is grudged them ; 
they are not kept clean ; when they are ill they are 
left to get better or worse as they may. Moreover, 
the baby-farmer is not dishonest merely: she is often 
drunken as well ; when the misery of her charges shall 
be imagined rather than described. The proceedings 
under consideration are full of painful and disgusting 
details, but it would serve no good purpose to analyse 
them here. It is rather to note that the lot of the 
weekly pensioner is not the worst. Sometimes an ar- 





rangement is made by which the result is taken abso- 
lutely off its parents’ hands. The fee is often small : 
as low, it seems, as £10. Now, when the payment is 
weekly, the baby-farmer has some interest in the life, 
and therefore in the health, of her tiny victim. But if 
a child is taken out-and-out—why, then, the less the 
time it lives the more its keeper's ‘makings.’ She is 
answerable to none, for the mother has finally rid her- 
self of her burden. There is the law to reckon with, 
but the chance of detection is small. Besides, the 
baby-farmer may not mean to be criminal: it is only 
that here both interest and inclination persuade her to 
be careless. With what result may be conceived. 
What can be done? If anything can, there is every 
reason that it should. The desideratum is a home, or 
rather a series of homes, where these feeble wretches 
It is probable that such an institu- 
Indeed, if it pay 


might be reared. 
tion could be made self-supporting. 
to carry on the business under actual conditions, why 
then, with housing free and many minor expenses—the 
results of sub-division—saved, it would surely pay on a 
larger scale. The stock fear of encouraging immorality 
need be no deterrent: in this matter it is the child 
that suffers—not the mother. Something is doing in 
the way of detection and punishment: can nothing 
be done by that of anticipation and prevention ? 





‘MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS !’ 
| a high patronage a meetjng was called of 


late, and there were passed some beautiful reso- 
lutions which (it was hoped) would make things a little 
more comfortable for the Russian Jews. This done, it 
was discovered, with a slight sensation of wonderment, 
that the Czar was not half so anxious to peruse the 
admonition as the deputation appointed was to present 
it. Indeed the Father of All his People went so far as 
to express a decided disinclination to receive said depu- 
tation—and that though it included men of position 
and even eminence as eminence goes. As it was also 
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discovered that the diplomatic body is appointed for a 
specific purpose, which purpose is not the presentation 
of petitions from ‘assembled citizens, the ‘ prayerful 
memorial’ stood in great danger of being ‘ left.” But 
not in vain have tales been told in the evening papers 
of little (suburban) girls addressing sweet missives to 
‘Queen Victoria, London.’ Of course the difference is 
great between posting a letter and going forth with the 
blessing of the Lord Mayor, Mr. Stead, the ‘ Reverend’ 
Hugh Price Hughes, and Dr. Clifford to interview the 
Czar. But needs must when the devil drives ; and so (on 
the twenty-fourth of last month) the prayerful thing 
was sent to the hidden Majesty of Russia as it had been 
a common tailor’s bill. Much was anticipated by the 
memorialists, and much, indeed, has happened—not to 
the advantage of the ‘assembled citizens.” Prayerful 
or not, the Majesty of Russia (or some minion for him) 
not only declined to receive the memorial, but did more 
and worse. It would seem that he is something of an 
admirer of Rehoboam. He was implored to lighten 
the burdens of his Semitic subjects ; he has replied by 
rejecting the appeal and tightening up his treatment. 
The Jews were once chastised with whips; now they 
are chastised with scorpions. 

Of course this is all very sad: particularly for the 
Jews, who are paying the penalty of the ill-directed 
—that ill-directed it was, few will care to contest— 
zeal of their friends. ‘That the Czar should see fit to 
oppress the Jewish portion of his subjects is matter for 
sorrow ; but that it concerns the Lord Mayor and _ his 
fellow-memorialists, except in the ‘aibstract,’ is hard 
to see. In respect of their own affairs most nations 
prefer to stand on their own legs. There will—there 
has already been—much talk of ‘ outraged humanity,’ 
and the ‘ moral sentiments * of the people may again be 
trotted forth with effect. But, in truth, these fine 
phrases have been heard before, even in connection 
with ‘coercion’ in Ireland. And that is another point 
meet for consideration. We do not suppose that the 
Lord Mayor and the others know more about the Jews 
in Russia and their little ways than the burghers of 
Pekin know about the Irish and their little ways ; and 
a memorial, prayerful or otherwise, from the burghers 
of Pekin on the ‘barbarities’ practised in the Emerald 
Isle would meet with as scant courtesy as was extended 
to the appeal of the assembled citizens. For the rest, 
the snub administered to these amiable enthusiasts is 
a lesson that is not unneeded in these days of bleat. 
On every hand the same detestable passion of interfer- 
ing with other people’s concerns is working to the dis- 
honour of the State. Is there a dispute between a 
master and his men? Straightway there goeth forth 
to battle the Nonconformist Boanerges, bearing what 
he calls the palm of peace. Of course the master is 
the tyrant, and is at all times and in all places called 
upon to cease from tyrannising. This, naturally, with- 
out any reference to the rights or wrongs of the dis- 
pute, for your self-appointed mediator never troubles 
to inquire into the ethics of a case, but rather acts 
upon the unprincipled principle that when the men 
call ‘Stand and deliver!” the only duty left the mas- 
ters is the duty of knuckling down. Something of this 
‘mediation’ was seen in the railway strike—most 
happily converted into a ‘ lock-out’; and we are likely 
to see more as we grow older and fare further on our 
march through Socialism to the devil. 
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AT BOULOGNE 


JounpiLton —We are two wandering patriots gay and free. 
O’Brrx —This is Johndillon. 
JOHNDILLON — That is Billy O’B. 

And being alone we now perceive our chance 
To introduce 

O’Brien— Our little song 
JOHNDILLON— And dance. 


[Music and walk-round. 


Air: ‘God Save Ireland.’ 
O’Briex—We were staying ‘at Boulong, and we came it very 
strong : 
We were ‘wanted,’ and our persons werethe Law’s, 
Jounpitton —And when everybody said, right from Morley up 
to Stead, 
‘They can make and they can break, your sow! ! 
—the Cause’ 
(Together) We'll save Ireland, we responded, 
We'll save the Party one and all. 
O what matters all the rest? “Tis the Party we 
love best, 
And the dollars—-O the dollars !—mustn’t fall. 


Air: ‘ The Wearing of the Green. 
Jounpitton —O Billy dear, our course is clear, our time we ’ll 

have to do, 

Now Tipperary ’s busted up, and so are I and you. 

No more St. Parnell’s word is law, his friends are 
looking mean, 

For Preston-Fox’s fire-escape has ruined College 
Green. 


O’Briex—Then up came ould Timhealy, and he shook me by 

the hand, 

And says-he ‘ How’s poor ould Ireland, and how 
does Billy stand?’ 

Tis the most disthrousered counthry that iver 
yet was seen, 

For there ’s never a chance of Donnybrook for 
years on College Green. 


Air: * Father O’F lynn.’ 


JOuNDILLON (con tenerezza)— 
But Misther Parnell has a wonderful way wid him : 
Faith, ’tisn’t easy, believe us, to play wid him. 
O’Brien (risolutamente)— 
When we had finished our poor little say wid him 
Divvle a chance had the rest of them all. 


Ensemble (shillelaghs )— 


Here ’s a health to you, Parnell aboo ! 

Long will we flourish, and flourish wid you ! 

Prison ’s your food for us? Prison ’s too good for us ! 
Erin, nabochlish, ochone, wirrasthrue ! 


Air: ‘Wkat Will You Do, Love?’ 


Jounpvitton —W hat will you do, Bill, now you are going, 
With shirt-tails flowing, far from Monday Pops? 
What will you do, Bill, when cells divide us 
And warders chide us for not emptying slops ? 


O’Brien (con molto sentimiento)— 
If J be spared I ’ll scream like blazes 
Till the whole Press gazes upon me and you, 
And I'll scorn to grovel, for I'll write a novel 
That ’ll stodge the public—that ’s what I ’ll do. 


JoHNDILLON —Farewell, kind friends ! 

O’Briexn— We hope you will not fail 
JoHNDILLON (weeping)— To talk about us 

O’Brien (weeping)— When we are in jail. 


(Dance and exeunt. ) 
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MODERN MEN 
ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A. 


N the summer of 1887 a statue of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty was put up in the ancient capital of England 
as a memorial of her Jubilee. It was unlike anything 
ever done before by an English sculptor. There was no 
attempt at suavity. Conventional softnesses were banished, 
and majesty was taken for the note. On an elaborate 
throne enriched with small but solemn, figurines,and guarded 
at the back by a statue of singular magnificence, the Queen, 
superbly queen-like, sits under her imperial crown. Her 
right hand holds the sceptre and her left a naked globe. 
When the work was first uncovered this globe was crowned 
by a little tip-toe figure—a winged Victory ; but a night 
or two afterwards the winged one was wrenched from her 
perch and chucked over a handy wall. Other insults were 
heaped upon the group: in short, the sweet citizens of 
Winchester gave a Chinese welcome to a novelty. The 
statue, they declared, was ugly ; the accessories they found 
too fair. Where they had been accustomed to prettiness 
they wanted prettiness, and where to banality banality. 
Empire personified, and surrounded by a multitude of 
small but significant reflexes of her state, was just such a 
conception, at once simple and pregnant, as delights the 
artist and exasperates the Philistine. Close on four 
years have passed, and Winton has repented of her fury. 
She has not, of course, grown into knowledge of the 
masterpiece imposed upon her; but the jeers of outsiders 
did make her dimly conscious of her crime, and she took 
certain measures to mend the monument and appease its 
maker. 

This story marks the change which has come over 
English sculpture. The qualities which brought trouble 
into Winchester are exactly those that justify one’s hope 
for the future of what used to be thought a hopelessly 
non-English art. In the old days sculpture appealed to 
its public through association. The commercial statue- 
makers traded on the crude and popular love of beauty. 
They petrified vulgar ideals, nor realised that in marble 
and bronze they had an instrument capable of the 
direct and potent expression of passion, nature, romance. 
Foley was the last and best exponent of the old tradition : 
he carried it further—he kept it nearer art—than any 
one else could do. But his work was mainly objective and 
associative : the decorative quality, with all it means, was 
almost completely absent. The true father of this modern 
school of ours was {Alfred Stevens. Born in 1819 and 
dying in{1875. he was laying a foundation for the move- 
ment which is still young while Foley was gilding the last 
days of the old tradition. Yes, it was in Alfred Stevens, the 
first man to wed the style of the early Italian decorators 
to some touch of creation, that lay the seeds of just those 
qualities that make the right English sculpture of to- 
day a new departure. He taught Englishmen to do with 
clay something germane to what Van Dyck and Velas- 
quez did with paint. In his happier designs—and nearly 
all his designs were happy—the intention is essentially 
sculpturesque. His details are inevitable, and exist for 
their own sake: they are not put in because they remind 
you of something in literature or religion or The Licensed 
Victuallers’ Gazette, but because they are decorative and 
belong to sculpture. Whatever their effect upon the 
literary mind, they exist as sculpture first and last. In 
that sense they are art ; and in that same sense Mr. Gilbert 
—who is in some sort and to some extent a derivative of 
Stevens—is an artist. That he is the most richly endowed 
of all his brilliant set is plain. The note of the school—the 
union of control with imagination, of fitness with personal 
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expression—is struck most sonorously by him. His train- 
ing was happy. His first teacher was the late Sir Edgar 
Boehm, whose technique, however hideously prosaic, was 
accomplished, as far as it went, and whose talent had no 
single point in common with his own. He then went to 
Paris, where he laboured under one incompetent to seal 
up his mind against the influence of Carpeaux, Mercié, 
Frémiet, and Paul Dubois. Paris, however, held him but 
loosely, and was presently followed by Rome, where he 
worked for years, impervious to the sorrier traditions of 
the place, and building up that knowledge by whose 
means he was to approve his claim to some of the honours 
of mastership. He was still very young when he came 
back to England, and his work had been seen there scarce 
at all. Yet it caught on at once; and for the last eight 
or ten years few things have excited more interest, even 
among those galleries used to avoid the sculpture as 
they would the plague, than his contributions to the 
Royal Academy. In 1887 he was elected an Associate, 
and no election was ever less of a contested one. A few 
weeks back it was hoped that he would become Acade- 
mician ; and no failure was ever less agreeable to the truly 
interested in art. 

A minor distinction of his achievement is its variety. 
His busts are intimately true in form, surface, and ex- 
pression. His ideal figures—IJcarus, Perseus, A Statuette in 
Bronze, and such a group as The Enchanted Chair—have 
the magic of finality of modelling, the true quality of 
rhythmical design, and are excellently imaginative besides. 
Indeed it might be said that his nearest ancestor is Rodin. 
Contrasting the Jcarus and The Enchanted Chair with Rodin’s 
Age dairain or his Eve, you find in each a sensuous enve- 
lope corresponding to colour in the sister art; you en- 
counter in each that penetrating harmony of conception 
which may bring style out of what superficially might 
be formless. All four figures palpitate as it were with 
waiting life : energy latent, action suspended for the mo- 
ment, so that the passion shall be undisturbed—that is 
the note of each. But the parallel must not be pushed too 
far. The truth is, indeed, that Rodin, with a far greater 
mastery of material and withal a far more insistent original 
personality than Gilbert, has succeeded in becoming the 
Michelangelo of his century ; while Gilbert, with a more 
restricted aim and a less imperious and abounding tempera- 
ment than Rodin, is by way of being a modern Donatello, 
He is not one yet, but he may be one some day. For 
like all artists—and unlike all amateurs—he can always 
be trusted to observe conditions. He it is that should 
have done the last new coinage: his powers are exactly 
those required for success in such an undertaking. A sense 
of balance and of style, a flexible invention, a readiness 
to conceive as it were in irons—these are the chief things 
wanted by him that would design a coin. The warmest 
admirers of the late Sir Edgar Boehm would hesitate to 
include them in his virtues; but Gilbert has all of them. 
and to him it must be that the next commission fall. 
Since the Icarus and The Enchanted Chair he has done the 
beautiful and most dexterous monument to Fawcett in 
Westminster Abbey, the statue at Winchester, the me- 
mento of Randolph Caldecott for St. Paul’s, some busts, 
some medals, many novel and complex pieces of orfévrerie. 
His fountain for the end of Shaftesbury Avenue—for the 
centre of the shapeless scar which should have been a 
place—is to be a memorial too: it will help the street and 
Mr. Willard’s theatre to remind the pious wayfarer of a 
pious earl. Unfortunately it will have to share its site 
with an impudent public building in which Lord Rose- 
bery and his County Councillors have proclaimed their 
delusion to all time—that they too had a taste. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE ROAD 

AMONG the many places of magic visited by Panta 

gruel and his company during the progress of their 
famous voyage, few surpass that Island whose roads did 
literally ‘go’ to places—‘ ou les chemins cheminent, comme 
animaulx’: and would-be travellers, having inquired of 
the road as to its destination, and received satisfactory 
reply, ‘se guindans’ (as the old book hath it—hoisting 
themselves up on) ‘au chemin opportun, sans aultrement se 
poiner ou faliguer, se trouvoyent au lieu destiné.’ 

The best example I know of an approach to this ex- 
cellent sort of vitality in roads is the Ridgeway of the 
North Berkshire Downs. Join it at Streatley, the point 
where it crosses the Thames ; and it strikes you out and 
away from the habitable world in a splendid, purposeful 
manner, running along the highest ridge of the Downs a 
broad green ribbon of turf, with but a shade of differ- 
ence from the neighbouring grass, yet distinct for all that. 
No villages nor homesteads tempt it aside or modify its 
course for a yard; should you lose the track where it is 
blent with the bordering turf or merged in and obli- 
terated by criss-cross paths, you have only to walk straight 
on, taking heed of no alternative to right or left ; and in 
a minute ‘tis with you again—arisen out of the earth as 
it were. Or, if still not quite assured, lift you your 
eyes, and there it runs over the brow of the fronting hill. 
Where a railway crosses it, it disappears indeed—hiding 
Alpheius-like, from the disgrace of rubble and brick-work ; 
but a little way on it takes up the running again with 
the same quiet persistence. Out on that almost trackless 
expanse of billowy downs such a track is in some sort 
humanly companionable: it really seems to lead you by 
the hand. 

The ‘ Rudge’ is of course an exceptional instance ; but 
indeed this pleasant personality in roads is not entirely 
fanciful. It exists as a characteristic of the old country 
road, evolved out of the primitive prehistoric track, de- 
veloping according to the needs of the land it passes 
through and serves: with a language, accordingly, and a 
meaning of its own. To its special services voice is often 
given clearly enough ; but much else too of the quiet story 
of the country-side : something of the old story whereof you 
learn so little from the printed page. Each is instinct, 
perhaps, with a separate suggestion. Some are martial 
and historic, and by your side the hurrying feet of the 
dead raise a ghostly dust. The name of yon town—with 
its Roman or Saxon suffix to British root—hints at much, 
Many astrong man, wanting his vades sacer, passed silently 
to Hades for that suffix to obtain. The little rise up 
yonder on the Downs that breaks their straight green 
line against the sky showed another sight when the sea 
of battle surged and beat on its trampled sides; and 
the Roman, sore beset, may have gazed down this very 
road for relief, praying for night or the succouring legion. 
This child that swings on a gate and peeps at you from 
under her sun-bonnet—so may some girl-ancestress of 
hers have watched with beating heart the Wessex levies 
hurry along to clash with the heathen and break them 
on the down where the ash-trees grew. And yonder, 
where the road swings round under gloomy overgrowth 
of drooping boughs—is that gleam of water or glitter 
of lurking spears ? 

Some sing you pastorals, fluting low in the hot sun be- 
tween dusty hedges overlooked by contented cows; past 
farmsteads where man and beast, living in constant com- 
munion, learn sweet and serviceable lessons of each other ; 
over the full-fed river, lipping the meadow-sweet, and 
thence on either side through leagues of hay. Or through 
bending corn they chant the mystical wonderful song of 
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the reaper when the harvest is white to the sickle. But 
most of them, avoiding classification, keep each his several 
tender significance : as with one I know, not so far from 
town, which woos you from the valley by gentle ascent 
between nut-laden hedges, and ever by some touch of keen 
fragrance in the air, by some mystery of added softness 
under foot—ever a promise of something to come, un- 
guessed, delighting. Till suddenly you are among the 
pines, their keen scent strikes you through and through, 
their needles carpet the ground, and in their swaying tops 
moans the unappeasable wind—sad, ceaseless, as the cry 
of a warped humanity. Some paces more, and the pro- 
mise is fulfilled, the hints and whisperings become frui- 
tion: the ground breaks steeply away, and you look over 
a great inland sea of fields, homesteads, rolling woodland, 
and—bounding all, blent with the horizon, a greyness— 
the English Channel. A road of promises, of hinted sur- 
prises, following each other with the inevitable sequence 
in a melody. 

But we are now in another and stricter sense an island 
of chemins qui cheminent: dominated, indeed, by them. 
By these the traveller, veritably se guindans, may reach 
his destination ‘sans se poiner ou se faliguer’ (with large 
qualifications); but sans very much else whereof he were 
none the worse. The gain seems so obvious that you 
do not miss all that lay between the springing stride of 
the early start and the pleasant weariness of the end 
approached, when the limbs lag a little as the lights of 
your destination begin to glimmer through the dusk. All 
that lay between! A Day's Ride a Life's Romance was 
the excellent title of an unsuccessful book ; and indeed 
the journey should march with the day, beginning and 
ending with its sun, to be the complete thing, the golden 
round, it should. This makes that mind and body fare 
together, hand in hand, sharing the hope, the action, the 
fruition ; finding equal sweetness in the languor of aching 
limbs at eve, and in the first god-like intoxication of 
motion with braced muscle in the sun. For walk or ride 
take the mind over greater distances than a throbbing 
whirl with stiffening joints and cramped limbs through 
a dozen counties. Surely you seem to cover vaster 
spaces with Lavengro, footing it with gypsies or driving his 
tinker’s cart across lonely commons, than with many a 
globe-trotter or steam-yachtsman with diary or log? And 
even that dividing line—strictly marked and rarely over- 
stepped—between the man who bicycles and the man who 
walks is less due to a prudent regard for personal safety 
of the one part than to an essential difference in minds. 

There is a certain supernal, a deific, state of mind which 
may indeed be experienced ina minor degree, by any one, 
in the siesta part of a Turkish bath. But this particu- 
lar golden glow of the faculties is only felt at its fulness 
after severe and prolonged exertion in the open air. ‘A 
man ought to be seen by the gods,’ says Marcus Aure- 
lius, ‘neither dissatisfied with anything, nor complaining.’ 
Though this does not sound at first hearing an excessive 
demand to make of humanity, yet the gods, I fancy, look 
long and often for such a sight in these unblest days 
of hurry. If ever seen at all, ’tis when after many a 
mile in sun and wind—maybe rain—you reach at last, with 
the folding star, your destined rustic inn. There, in its 
homely, comfortable strangeness, after unnumbered chops 
with country ale, the hard facts of life begin to swim in 
a golden mist. You are isled from accustomed cares and 
worries—you are set in a peculiar nook of rest. Then old 
failures seem partial successes, then old loves come back 
in their fairest form, but this time with never a shadow 
of regret, then old jokes renew their youth and flavour. 
You ask nothing of the gods above, nothing of men below 
—not even their company. To-morrow you shall begin 
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life again : shall write your book, make your fortune, do 
anything ; meanwhile you sit, and the jolly world swings 
round, and you seem to hear it circle to the music of the 
spheres. What pipe was ever thus beatifying in effect? 
You are aching all over, and enjoying that ; and the scent 
of the limes drifts in through the window. This is un- 
doubtedly the best and greatest country in the world ; 
and none but good fellows abide in it. ‘. .. Laud we 
the gods, And let our crooked smokes climb to their 
nostrils From our blest altars.’ 


THE NEW JVANHOE 

Qik ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S Ivanhoe is called a ‘ grand 

romantic opera, and the name may pass for want of 
a better ; but those who have burst forth into peans of 
eulogy over the inauguration of a national grand opera 
have made a mistake—the mistake of supposing that, be- 
cause every grand opera is sung throughout, therefore 
every opera sung throughout is grand opera. Ivanhoe is no 
more comparable to what is understood by grand opera 
in Italy, Germany, and France than Mr. Carte’s exquisite 
little theatre is comparable to the Scala or the Académie 
de Musique. The things are on a different scale, and it 
is time that the truth were told. There is no longer 
any need to blow the trumpet over the new nursling : its 
popular success is practically assured, and a critical ap- 
praisement of its esthetic value can do no harm and may 
possibly do good. 

It may be said at once that the ‘ Royal English Opera’ 
will make no mark in art. It has one fundamental and 
irremediable defect : the stage is too small. Grand opera 
has obviously been intended by manager, author, and com- 
poser, but that particular form of art needs room, back- 
ground, relief. To cramp it is to ruin; for by its very 
nature (if it is to be true art) it demands a style of 
treatment which employs only the broadest lines of emo- 
tion and of action. In music these will have an ampler 
ether, a diviner air, than the common stage: not other- 
wise can their working be made manifest to man. Accord- 
ingly the most nearly adequate scenes in /vanhoe are the 
duets—Rebecca with the Templar or Rebecca with Ivan- 
hoe. Inthe ensemble sets the characters are so crowded 
together that you can hardly distinguish them for lack of 
background. The effect is sometimes discomforting and 
sometimes absurd. In the hall of Rotherwood—(why, by- 
the-by, is this ancient Saxon mansion, whose every stone 
should reek with patriotism, so aggressively Norman in 
architecture ?)—at Rotherwood, we say, De Bracy, Bois 
Guilbert, Cedric, and Rowena sit at high table packed to- 
gether like people in a suburban railway carriage, ‘ five 
a-side’; and the board does not reach to their knees, be- 
cause if it did they could not see the conductor by reason 
of the shortness of the stage. The audience remarks that 
they look uncomfortable, and fancies it is because they 
have not settled into their parts: but, it is simply want 
of room. Again, the tournament at Ashby is partly unin- 
telligible, partly foolish, and wholly inadequate ; while the 
finale at Templestowe, which has more dramatic strength 
and a better mise-en-scéne than all the rest put together, 
is largely spoiled for the same reason, The grouping 
and the intention are admirable, but the combat and Mr. 
Oudin’s excellent death go on disastrous in the space of a 
few square feet ; and only Rebecca, alone in the centre, 
saves a scene that might be great, from being merely 
ridiculous. 

The result of all this is that even if Ivanhoe were really 
grand opera it could not be presented at this house ; but 
as a matter of fact neither book nor music belongs to the 
genre, They lack the sustained elevation of conception 
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its name implies. To take the book first, Mr. Sturgis has 
failed where many a better man has not succeeded. To 
write a great libretto you must be a poet, a dramatist, and 
a musician ; and in the whole history of the art but one 
man has fulfilled the conditions—Arrigo Boito. His O/ello 
is the book of books ; but then the play is Shakespeare’s. 
No really great original play has ever been written for the 
opera : Scribe came nearest, but even Scribe never under- 
stood what Meyerbeer wanted ; while Wagner, who indeed 
knew, was a poor playwright and a worse poet. And if 
to transcribe a novel be easier than to write an origina] 
drama, it is also more difficult than to arrange a play of 
Shakespeare’s for musical setting ; yet even here the many 
—all but Boito—have failed. On the other hand, J/vanhoe 
presents no special difficulties, but rather includes some 
peculiar elements of success. To the lyrical drama subtle 
shades of meaning and multiplicity of action are peculiarly 
jnappropriate. What is wanted is one well-defined central 
passion reflecting in a varied play of emotion and action 
upon the several characters ; who in turn should not be 
toomany. Now, /vanhoe does give this thing. The central 
point is the rivalry, the antagonism, between Wilfred and 
the Templar: it touches them in their nationality, their 
knighthood, their loves; and it touches every other im- 
portant character in one way or other, and links them 
together in a common unity of interest. A better basis 
for an opera need not be asked. Mr. Sturgis has not 
brought the point out clearly, but has lost his head over 
his author's facts, and ruined his principal interest by the 
retention of a number of irrelevancies—alike of character 
and action—which make it hard to distinguish between 





what is drama and what is jabber. 

And the music? In the first place it is eminently Sul- 
livanesque : that is to say, it is music, which cannot be 
too gratefully acknowledged in these days of abounding 
tunelessness. It presents an easy flow of melody: always 
spontaneous, often gentlemanly, occasionally common: 
without an unmusica] phrase or a strained effect from first 
to last. Moreover, there is so much taste, fancy, and in- 
genuity in the orchestration as to fairly disguise a rather 
threadbare invention and a decided lack of learning. Sir 
Arthur's greatest merit lies in his genuine gift for con- 
certed vocal composition. Herein, the writing being 
always close and always vocal, he produces admirable 
effects with simple means. Unfortunately he gives too 


little of it: we might well have more, for instance, of 


the quartet in the last act, and a good deal more chorus 
in all the ensemble passages. In his use of the set forms 
allowed in opera—the air, the duet, etc.—he tends in 
the same direction, though in his own manner, as Verdi 
in Otello and Saint-Saéns in Ascanio—the last words on 
the subject of Italy and France respectively: in other 
words, he keeps dramatic propriety steadily in view, and 
makes the music help to tell the story throughout so far 
as his means will let him. It results, therefore, from the 
nature of the book—which hops distractedly from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe—that the music presents a 
most curious medley of styles. The part of Rebecca, for 
instance, is that of a pure dramatic soprano—is indeed 
one of the heaviest in existence. Ona big stage it would 
be big, for in Sir Arthur’s Rebecca, and still more in 
Miss Macintyre’s impersonation—(for this young lady is 
rapidly becoming a dramatic soprano of the finest quality) 
—we do actually reach the level of grand opera. The 
part of the Templar, too, is finely conceived, though not 
so well executed. But the others are either frankly 
light-opera or are now one thing and now the other. 
And here comes in the great, inevitable defect of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s muse. You cannot spend a life-time 
drawing caricatures, and suddenly blossom into a great 
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and serious artist. It is in the light-opera style, the 
‘jolly Jenkin’ business, that the pleasant, facile, and 
diverting faculty which gave us The Mikado is obviously 
most at home. On the level of Dorothy the stuff is ad- 
mirable ; but when it tries to soar to the height of Aida 
or Guillaume Tell the sense of failure is painful. This is 
most remarkable in the finale, which offers as fine an oppor- 
tunity as ever composer had. A colossal effect might here 
be achieved by hands that are really strong ; but the trail 
of the Savoy is over it all. The procession of Templars is 
excellent ; but the musical handling of the moments of 
suspense which precede the champion’s appearance is 
feeble and abortive, while the close is hurried and un- 
dignified in no mean degree. 

Judged, in fine, by the highest standard, the new opera 
appears a hybrid. Its immediate success may perhaps be 
the greater, but it can hardly live. Immortality is for 
the masterpieces alone, and Jvanhoe is none of these. 





THE NATURE OF HOME 
ITH adequate knowledge it would be interesting to 
resolve how far the invincible love of home ex- 
tends into the lower forms of life. A whole vile tangle 
of sentiment and hysteria has grown up about and over 
‘my ain countrie’ and ‘ the little house where I was born’: 
a deep and touching emotion has been all but drowned in 
a flood of worse than idle tears. Yet that ’tis enduring 
and old as Nature is evinced by its persistence to the very 
portals of death: ‘ As if the quiet bones were blest among 
familiar names to rest.’ The joyful gleam in Sir Walter's 
dying eye as on his last home-coming he caught sight of 
‘Gala Water—Buckholm—Torwoodlee’ showed he struck 
no false note when he made his Minstrel turn his last 
hopes to a death by Teviot; nor was it any remnant of 
superstition that impelled Carlyle to choose hima grave in 
Ecclefechan. The institution of family vaults appears at 
first glance an idle and a vain thing—idle and vain, too, 
the exhumation of mouldering bones, the arrangement of 
the dead according to parish and family. But dust has its 
affinities for dust: not wholly illusory is the poet’s con- 
solation that ‘from his ashes may be made the violet of his 
native land.’ By strong but invisible bonds inanimate acres 
hold fast to the handful from them that a life has gathered 
and held together. Men have commanded their urns to be 
emptied in mid-ocean, and have bequeathed their ashes to 
the vagrant winds; but Nature’s most ardent and strenu- 
ous lovers may not be forced into an abstract passion and 
estranged from the kith and kin that shared their early 
sustenance. The springtide brightness in the grass and 
the playmates that rejoice in it, the oak and the tall 
poplar, the green corn and the soaring lark, are they not 
all foster-children of the same old Nurse? When my 
tenancy is expired, and earth reclaims the body I have 
borrowed from her, shall it not be returned to the woods 
that have rustled to make me music, to the daisies that 
have known my feet, to the woodbine and primrose that 
gave me their earliest blooms? or shall it rather be 
yielded to clods unknown and unfamiliar flowers? Surely 
but one choice is possible. 

The artificial modes of life and thought affect this passion 
for home—this passion that is deeper than any philosophy— 
but to a very small degree. For in truth faiths alter, and the 
fashions of them ; and, instead of desiring to rest in the 
shadow of grey church and dark yew, a man will leave his 
body to be burnt—even as you burn the clothes of an in- 
fected corpse. Yet will his friends all gather to preserve his 
incombustible parts. But, in any case, solicitude about 
burial is only an incidental proof and a striking illustration 
of a love that permeates life, and seems almost as strong 
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in the wild birds whose flight is in scorn of space as in 
the vegetable fast-rooted and quiet in his corner. When 
the English snowdrop and crocus are cleaving the wet 
mould with their first protrusions of green, the swallow is 
hawking and twittering round the Pyramids ; yet a little 
while, and, seized with home-sickness, he will come back 
to their withered yellow and white. And it is not from love 
of the English Spring, nor is it anything to him that under 
the budding woods, where the rooks are building, the 
fern is making new fronds ready: in all that long jour- 
ney his heart was held light and his spirit high by the 
memory of a spot whose area is measurable by inches, 
and where year after year his nest is made. His corner 
of the window, his nook in the barn, his eave of the 
outhouse—thither so long as life and strength endure 
will he return as regularly as if, in departing, he had but 
stretched an elastic leash whose contraction drew him back, 
Other homing birds (like the crow) keep an eye all the 
year round on the family dwelling, or take possession of 
a hole in the tree or a nook in the chimney as do the 
jackdaw and starling ; but they have their fixed homes 
all the same. If you catch a sparrow with a white feather 
in his wing (so that you may know him the more easily) 
and carry him to a distant country, you will find, if he 
stays.in the neighbourhood (as probably he will), that the 
natives are continually chasing and pecking him, and that 
as like as not his death is the end of your experiment. 
Thus it would seem that not man alone has mapped out 
the world in territory and district and parish, but that his 
poor relations also have their frontiers. Such phenomena 
as the occurrence on small islands of species unknown to 
the neighbouring continent is proof positive that a bird is 
naturally a stay-at-home : that he uses the power of loco- 
motion only upon compulsion of hunger or cold. 

The oak on the hill-side is anchored by his roots; but 
the rabbits that play under his boughs, howbeit free to 
wander at will, are really held within a small circum- 
ference by their affection for the burrow where they live. 
Their comrades, too, have each a centre round which to 
circle. Your walk across the meadow and over the 
corn-field and into the plantation winds past a hundred 
homes. The field-mouse has his neat and tiny hole, 
the diminutive paths and highways all about it worn 
by the patter of his feet and showing with what slender 
freedom he walks when, daring weasel and owl, he ad- 
ventures him forth. And so with vole and shrew, with fox 
and otter and badger, with hedgehog and squirrel: each 
has one spot that is home to him, and whence he will not 
wander save under stress of necessity. Indeed, the very 
river appears to be a series of homes. The red-finned 
perches that travel up and down in shoals invariably 
come back to the deep hole close to the bank frayed by 
the beat of the water. In the summer days of three 
generations an aged and wary pike has held himself as if 
asleep in a pool all dense with water-weed, in a stream so 
gentle you may hardly discern the soft movement of the fin 
that enables him to withstand its compulsion. What angler 
has not essayed the great salmon that year after year 
returns from the sea to his quarters in the smooth pool by 
the willow? The eel has his little holding of mud, and 
the bull-trout his fixed domain. Whoever knows a river 
knows that its tenants are as regularly visible as the blue 
speedwells in the grass, the sedges where the moor-hen 
makes her nest, or the holes in the bank to which the 
sand-martin comes back with Spring. The needs of life 
may drive them forth upon adventure, but they would fain 
return to their original abode. 

The inevitable corollary is that to live in most per- 
fect adjustment to Nature and in deepest sympathy with 
her is to be possessed most strongly by the passion of 
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home. During a life-time patriarchal in its term, hun- 
dreds of new scenes and new ideas effect a lodgment 
in the poet’s mind; yet to the last there is none so 
strong and fresh and vivid as were garnered in boyhood 
and that gain in enchantment with the lapse of time till 
the rugged elms, the house on the hill-side, the ringing 
copse and spinney, all bathed in the soft ‘moonlight of 
memory, take on a beauty beyond that of fairyland. An 
attentive examination of the work of any student and 
lover of earth will show a remarkable limitation. What 
is new and real and valuable in it accrues to the few acres 
round about some woodland cottage or some quiet parson- 
age: the rest is but commentary and illustration ; for a 
man can do no more than widen his first impressions. 
At a first glimpse the world seems fairer than ever it will 
seem again. The sun is more cheerful, the dark and 
drifting clouds are more mysterious, the trees more stately, 
the flowers of finer hue; for time not only blunts the 
edge of sense but explains the romance and reduces con- 
jecture to mere circumstance. The jaded present seems to 
grow ever more hackneyed and more commonplace, but 
it casts a magic light on the past, blithening the dismal 
and brightening the dark into an ideal and perfect glory. 
And it well may be that the love of home in its final and 
supreme expression is only our hypnotic response to its 
strong compulsiveness. 


MAJOR GUNNICAL 
, OBODY ever denied in my presence that Major 
Gunnical was a capital shot and a good fellow. 
He went straight, and it was always imputed to him for 
righteousness. But the other day the only man of the 
world with whom I am acquainted accused the Major of 
want of taste, and based his accusation on the fact that 
he took the liberty of dying in the country-house of a 
friend, not having been invited for that purpose. I might 
have pointed out that Major Gunnical knew Sir Charles 
quite well enough to take a liberty which would have been 
unpardonable in a casual guest ; | might have added that 
it was one of those accidents which may happen to any 
man, and that it was unintentional and unforeseen on the 
Major's part. But I prefer to give the facts of the case, 

which seem to me to explain everything. 

On the evening which opened the night of his death 
Major Gunnical had gone upstairs to dress sooner than 
the rest of them. He stood in his bedroom with his 
back to the fire, well knowing that if the back be warm 
the whole body is warm also. He was half-afraid that he 
had caught a chill, and chills affected him. There was 
nothing in his appearance to tell you that his heart was 
wrong. His body was large and muscular, and he looked 
a strong man. His hair had only just begun to get a little 
grey. His complexion was pale, but it had been tanned 
by hot suns and seemed clear and healthy. His eyes 
were thoughtful grey eyes—quite out of keeping with 
the active look of the man. His best point was his simple 
directness: he could do right things, even when they were 
not easy, without thinking of them at the time or after- 
wards. His worst point was his temper, which broke loose 
occasionally. At the present moment he was thinking 
about himself, which was not a usual occurrence with 
Major Gunnical, and his thoughts were depressing ; so 
he tried to dismiss them. ‘It’s all nervousness and too 
much tobacco,’ he thought to himself; ‘but I will go up 
to town to-morrow and let old Peterson prescribe for me. 
I shall be all right in a day—probably only liver—no 
exercise, thanks to this cursed frost. O yes, it’s just 
liver—nothing else.’ 

He paused once when he was fastening his collar, and 
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said slowly and distinctly, ‘Damn presentiments.’ But 
he was not able to shake off a feeling of quietness: a 
desire to be at peace with men, and a tendency to look 
at the sad side of things. When he got downstairs he 
found only one man already in the drawing-room: a man 
called Kenneth, who wrote. Now there was a certain 
disagreement between Kenneth and the Major. In the 
smoking-room the night before, the Major had expressed 
his sincere admiration for a certain story of soldier-life 
by a new writer, and Kenneth had explained to him that 
this admiration was wrong, because the story was not at 
all well constructed. 

‘I own, he had said, ‘that it takes a critic to see 
the faults of the technique.’ This was a little vain of 
Kenneth. ‘Yes,’ said the Major hotly, ‘and it takes a 
man to feel the merits of the story.’ This was a little 
rude of the Major, for Kenneth was obviously an effemi- 
nate person. Kenneth put up his eye-glasses and looked 
at the Major curiously. ‘ Don’t be so damnably affected,’ 
said the Major. Then Sir Charles had interposed lazily. 

Consequently, when the Major entered the drawing- 
room Kenneth at once began to assume more dignity than 
Providence had made him able to carry easily. The Major 
walked up to him and held out one hand. ‘ Look here, 
Kenneth,’ he said, ‘I’m an old fool, and always thinking 
I know another man’s business as well as my own. I'd 
no right to question your opinion last night and make 
an angry ass of myself. I’m sorry.’ Kenneth’s dignity 
came down heavily, and he took the Major's han: at 
once. For a fortnight he loved him, and then he told 
publicly the story of how he had gone to the Major and 
forced him to apologise. For there is a combination of 
imagination and vanity which nothing—not even kindness 
—can kill. 

The Major was very dull at dinner, but when his host’s 
two children came in afterwards they seemed to find him 
very satisfactory. The Major loved children. He did not 
stop very long in the smoking-room that night. He wanted 
badly to be alone. 

For some time after he had gone to bed he lay awake 
thinking. Maude, his host’s elder daughter, reminded him 
in appearance of his own niece Doris. It ‘seemed hard 
that Maude should be so bright and happy, and that Doris 
—owing to a skating accident—should be condemned to 
lose all her brightness, and her flow of talk, and her power 
to understand. Yet Doris never seemed actually unhappy; 
her eyes were vacant, as if the light behind them had 
gone out, but she did not seem to be suffering. During 
the first part of her illness she had babbled about some 
woman, an old woman dressed in scarlet, who frightened 
her. 

Thus thinking the Major fell asleep. It was long past 
midnight when he opened his eyes and saw a figure of a 
woman standing on the hearth-rug, and stretching yellow 
hands like claws towards the remnant of the fire. It 
startled him, but he did not want to wake up the rest of 
the house. 

‘What are you doing in my room ?’ he said in a rapid 
whisper. 

The old woman turned round. He could hardly see 
her face, but the flicker of the fire showed him that she 
was dressed in rags of faded scarlet. 
gentle and low. 

‘Awake? Are you awake? 


Her voice was very 


I made a little noise to 
wake you on purpose. But generally they’go on sleeping 
when I come. I am the scarlet woman of whom Doris 
spoke. She has been taken.’ 

‘Dead? A merciful deliverance 
“No, she is not delivered yet. She has to go through 
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life again in a lower form before she is delivered. I hate 
her. I will see that she is unhappy again before she is 
delivered.’ 

‘Why does this all seem real, instead of seeming fan- 
tastic and absurd—as it ovght to?’ 

‘Because it is real: but they always ask me that, all 
those who see me. Doris shall become a caged bird, I 
think—one of those who are driven nearly mad by captivity 
and yet are so strong that they die slowly.’ 

‘ You can’t do that,’ said the Major quickly. 

‘You know I can, and you know I shall,’ replied the 


old woman in the same soft whisper. ‘I need not argue, 


or prove, or do anything of thatkind. When I speak men 
know that all is as I say; but they do not often hear me, 
because they are nearly always asleep when I come.’ 

‘ Where is Doris now ?’ 

‘She waits in dreamland, where nothing is real, until I 
get my opportunity, and she is born once more, and 
caught, and caged, and tortured.’ 

As she said this she seemed to grow a little more ex- 
cited ; and, as if in sympathy with her, the fire suddenly 
burned up more brightly, and showed her horrible, lean 
face and deep, leering eyes. 

‘That’s cruel,’ said the Major. 
when I die ?’ 

‘You will not have a bad time,’ she said, grinning. 
‘You shall be a dear little white lamb that lives an hour 
and then is delivered. You will die to-night, by-the-way. 
But Doris shall beat her heart out against bars, because I 


‘And what shall I be 


hate her. You will see one another in dreamland, while 
you are waiting until I get the two right opportunities.’ 

An idea occurred to the Major. ‘Change us, Doris 
and myself.’ 

The old woman trembled with agitation, and her voice 
rose shrilly. ‘I will not! I will not!’ she cried. 

But something bright and sure, like a steady light, 
seemed to fill the man’s mind. ‘But you will—you can- 
not help it,’ he answered very quietly. 

The old woman strode quickly across the room, her face 
aflame with rage, and touched him on the heart. He fell 
backward, and did not speak any more. 

‘I must always come when they are asleep in future,’ 
said the old woman, as she went back to the fire. ‘It is 
too much to risk—I have lost by Doris and this man.’ 
There was along pause. ‘But I will torture him even 
more than I would have tortured Doris,’ she whispered 
gently to the fire. 


. . . . . . . . 


Two months afterwards a white lamb was born, in a 
sheltered place, on a grassy fell. And in an hour it died. 

And on the same day a certain bird-catcher, resident in 
Whitechapel, went out early and had luck. 


STERNE’S * ELIZA’ 


{HE was born somewhat less than a century and a-half 
ago at a forgotten and forlorn little factory on the 
Coromandel coast of India. Doubtless her father was 
a factor or agent in the service of the Honourable East 


her maiden name 





India Company ; but what his name 
—was no man knoweth: not even sedulous Mr. James 
Douglas, the author of Round About Bombay, who has in- 
dustriously put together all that is to be learnt about her, 
or was to be learnt four years back. This only we know, 
that Eliza was brought up and grew to woman’s estate in 
the Presidency of Bombay, and acquired a face of ‘the 
most perfect oval’ and ‘un accord presque incompatible 
de volupté et de décence qui accompagnait toute sa 
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personne et qui se mélait 4 tous ses mouvements,’ as the 
Abbé Raynal afterwards testified. Also she gained some 
fraction of that gift which has been given to certain 
women for man’s destruction and their own, and which in 
our clumsy English we call fascination; and further, a 
certain pretty fluency in the use of the pen. Thus fur- 
nished, it is not surprising that before she was eighteen 
she had made a conquest of one of the most eligible ser- 
vants of the Company then in India, a Mr. Daniel Draper, 
“Counsellor of Bombay, who married her in 1761. Hence- 
forth we can give her a name. She is Eliza Draper, 
soon to be the heroine of those famous letters from Yorick 
to Eliza which were wept over by our grandmothers and 
are—on the whole, wisely—forgotten by ourselves. 

It was about the end of 1760 that Sterne met Mrs. 
Draper. Her husband had brought her over to Europe 
and had gone back himself. She was to follow by the 
Indiaman the Earl of Chatham in the spring of the next 
year. Meanwhile she was a good deal in London society, 
not perhaps indisposed—as is the wont of spirituelle grass- 
widowdom—for a little sentimental philandering. She 
fell in, at some literary tea-party or other, with Parson 
Yorick, who for his part was very well disposed to ac- 
commodate her. Not being for the moment engaged in 
making sham love to any other young woman less than half 
his own age, Sterne had a heart to let. It was promptly 
occupied by the interesting Indian. For some months 
they philandered in the proper, or the weakly improper, 
Shandyan mode. Then Mrs. Draper went down to Dover 
and stayed there some weeks waiting for the sailing of 
the Indiaman, which was lying in the Downs; and it was 
during those weeks that Sterne addressed to her the series 
of ‘ Yorick to Eliza’ letters. They are very silly letters. 
If Sterne was the lover (in the technical sense) of Eliza, 
they are perhaps sillier and more offensive than if he 
were merely her adorer after the ways of the sentimental; 
but in either case they are sickly and silly. In all pro- 
bability Jules Janin is right when he says that Sterne 
was only that ‘fatherly’ kind of lover whom Frenchmen, 
for some curious reason, regard with indulgence and Eng- 
lishmen with an itching in the region of the right boot. 
It was the old story of Cadenus and Vanessa, of Gentz 
and Fanny Ellsler. But poor Eliza seems to have thought it 
vastly fine to be made love to even in this literary way by 
the famous Mr. Sterne over whose works half the men in 
London and Paris were chuckling and half the women 
crying. Possibly she did not know that her elderly ad- 
mirer was capable of writing gushing letters to his own 
daughter to describe the charms and graces of his belle 
amie! But this was part of the sentimental, fatherly 





system of managing the passions. 

Eliza went back to India and her husband, and had 
enough to occupy her without thinking over-much about 
the Reverend Dr. Yorick. In that admirable publication, 
The Journal of Indian Art, Sir George Birdwood prints in 
facsimile a long letter from Eliza to some unknown friend 
in Europe, written from Tellicherry and bearing date April 
1769—two years after she had seen the last of Sterne. It 
is a sensible, business-like letter, with no skimble-skamble 
sentimentalism about it, and much interesting information 
on public and private affairs. They were in the midst of 
the quarrel with Hyder Ali, who was harrying and annoy- 
ing the southern stations a good deal, much assisted by 
the supineness of Governor Hodges of Bombay, concern- 
ing whom Eliza talks like a woman of a fine spirit. 
What annoyed her particularly was that all this military 
commotion interfered with the Bombay trade, and _post- 
poned the acquisition of that ‘independence’ to which 
like a wise Nabobess, she looked forward as the aim 
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and end of an Indian career. There are intelligence, good 
feeling, and some humour in this epistle; nor is there 
any hint that the Yorick flirtation had seriously injured 
Eliza’s relations with Daniel Draper, Esquire, Counsellor 
of Bombay. But one does not graduate in the sentimental 
school for nothing. How it came about we know not; 
but a year or two after the date of this letter Eliza was 
philandering in real earnest with ‘Sir John Clark of the 
Navy, and finally eloped out of one of the upper windows 
of Mazagon House, Bombay, with that officer, leaving Mr. 
Daniel Draper to pursue his further pilgrimage on_ this 
earth alone. 

Meanwhile she had grown famous. Sterne was dead, 
and his body, not unfitly, had been dug up and sold to 
the dissecting-rooms ; but in the last year or two of his 
life he was always talking about Eliza, showing scraps 
of her letters, and even introducing allusions to her in 
the later volumes of 7'ristram and The Sentimental Jour- 
ney. So when Eliza came to England in 1772 (with < Sir 
John Clark of the Navy’), she found herself a good deal 
the fashion. Also she had something to sell which many 
persons wanted to buy. In these days they would have 
described her personal appearance in The Evening Rowdy 
and interviewed her for The Mudlark’s Gazette. In 1773 
the literary resurrection-man was not a journalist but a 
bookseller ; and it did not take him long to extract the 
Yorick epistles from Eliza’s portfolio and publish them to 
the world. The fluent twaddle became the rage. People 
raved about Tristram Shandy’s fair ‘ Bramine,’ and doubt- 
less liked her all the better for the romantic attachment 
which had induced her to leave the worthy Counsellor, 
who was dustily buying and selling and bullying factors 
and worrying the Governor away out in Bombay. She 
fell in with the Abbé Raynal, and that ‘singe boursouflé 
et essouflé,) as Diderot calls him, grimaced over her for 
the delectation of all Europe. And so for a year or two 
Eliza was celebrated and perhaps (for she seems to have 
been a vain little creature) not unhappy. 

It did not last long, however. In 1778 she died at 
Bristol, and they put up a monument to her in the 
cathedral, in which her ‘genius and benevolence’ were 
commemorated. Genius and benevolence! It is rather 
mysterious. She was only five-and-thirty when she died 
—too young, one would think, to have turned dévote. 
What had the chére amie of Tristram Shandy, the mistress of 
Sir John Clark of the Navy, done to entitle herself to this 
encomium ? Why did the cathedral authorities allow it 
to be engraved on her monument? Did she tire of the 
London tea-parties and the sentimentalists? Did she 
take to charity and religion, even as did Rebecca Sharp, 
the wife of His Excellency Lieutenant-Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley, C.B., and like that heroine come to be looked 
upon by many as a much-injured woman of blameless life 
and austere morals? It would be interesting to know more 
about Eliza, and perhaps we might know; for there may 
be other letters of hers in existence besides that which Sir 
George Birdwood has published. Ifsuch there be we hope 
that their owners will place them at the disposal of Mr. 
David Douglas, who is going to bring out a new edition of 
the book Round About Bombay aforementioned. Also, 
and particularly, if any one has a painting, miniature, or 
other likeness of Eliza Draper, we trust that he will allow 
it to be reproduced for this work. One would like to 
know what the face of the warm-hearted, bewitching, 
foolish little woman was like. And that some portrait of 
her does exist is not unlikely, for it is on indubitable re- 
cord that she was painted at least three times: once to 
the order and for the benefit of the Reverend Laurence 
Sterne himself. 
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‘BUCKET-SHOPS’ 
A ‘ BUCKET-SHOP ’—the etymology of the term is 


dubious, and so, too, very often is the business which 
it transacts. Originally these establishments took their 
rise in Chicago, where speculation in wheat, etc., was re- 
stricted by the rules of the Board of Trade, which prohi- 
bited dealing in other than comparatively large amounts. 
‘ Bucket-shops’ were therefore started for the accommo- 
dation of the small speculator, who was by their assistance 
enabled to ruin himself by gambling easily. Later on, 
‘bucket-shops’ were established for the purpose of deal- 
ing in Stock Exchange securities, owing partly to the fact 
that in Wall Street speculation was also confined to the 
larger transactions, but also largely to the necessity for 
credit and at least a decent introduction in beginning 
business with the members of the Exchange. As the 
same conditions existed here, it is not surprising that 
this mode of conducting business has become popular in 
recent years on this side of the Atlantic, where it flourishes 
vigorously in common with some other noxious practices 
derived from the same quarter. Like other institutions, 
however, the ‘ bucket-shop’ has gradually undergone 
development, and now it differs very greatly from the 
original type. That it has improved can scarce be said, 
for naturally each new feature has been designed to 
entrap the unwary. At present, indeed, it is a very 
efficient mode of gambling, by which the holder of 
the bank—in this case the keeper of the ‘ bucket-shop’ 
—makes money at the expense of those who are foolish 
enough to take a hand in the game. And the latter are 
by no means few in number, for the attractions offered 
appear very great—altogether surpassing those which the 
Stock Exchange presents to a small speculator. Business 
is usually said to be done at what is termed the ‘ middle 
price,’ or a fraction below the point at which stocks can be 
bought or sold in the ‘ House’ ; no commission is charged ; 
and finally, the amount of ‘ cover’ that has to be deposited 
as security for the business is very small. 

But how, it will be asked, is the keeper of a ‘ bucket- 
shop’ able to outbid the legitimate stockbroker? The 
answer is an easy one. The latter really transacts the 
business he undertakes, and incurs all the incidental risks, 
L 


ee 


which are not few. He has, moreover, to make use of 
large capital, and the expenses attendant upon being ¢ 
member of the ‘ House’ are heavy. In addition, he is 
precluded from attempting to extend his business by ad- 
vertising, or indeed by any method which savours of pub- 
licity. On the other hand, the stockbroker’s competitor 
is entirely untrammelled. For him the rules and regula- 
tions of the Stock Exchange have no significance, nor does 
the Committee of that institution, so much dreaded by 
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insiders, inspire him with any fear. His position is indeed 
one of ‘more freedom and less responsibility,’ and he 
avails himself of the advantages which this confers with 
as much unscrupulousness as Mr. Gladstone himself. The 
individual who runs one of these gambling-shops does not 
of course in most cases transact any of the business which 
he professes to undertake, and thereby hangs the whole 
tale. His purchases and sales consist merely of book 
entries, unless there should happen to be a heavy balance 
open in a way which threatens to cause a loss when 
countervailing operations are opened in the ‘ House.’ But 
as the public are usually wrong in their views this con- 
tingency seldom happens. Upon every transaction some 
‘cover’ has to be deposited; and whenever this is ex- 
hausted the stock that has been bought or sold against it 
is at once closed. Hence it suits the ‘bucket shop’ pro- 
prietor to take a small amount of ‘ cover ’—say } or 1 per 
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cent.,—since the slightest fluctuation knocks out the unfor- 
tunate speculator. On the other hand, the bond fide stock- 
broker seldom cares to do business on ‘ cover’ at all; and 
if he does the amount has to be large, to guard against 
fluctuations. In addition to the large sums of ‘ cover’ 
thus swept into the pockets of the ‘bucket-shop’ sharks, 
these gentry also realise big profits from the ‘tips’ 
which they so freely distribute. The modus operandi 
is as follows: A stock is selected, as for instance Hull and 
Barnsley or East London, for which there is a limited 
market, and a block having been purchased by them the 
public are recommended to come in and buy. If they 
act upon this advice the price, of course, advances, and 
then the insiders who have got in low down sell at a profit, 
but their followers usually see their ‘cover’ swept away 
by the decline which these realisations cause. 

Still, we do not wish to give the impression that there 
are no honest dealers in stocks and shares. There are a 
few, but what are they amongst so many? The majority 
conduct their business in the way we have described. If 
things go wrong and money has to be paid to the public 
they usually disappear and leave not a trace behind, re- 
appearing, however, after a time under a new name. On 
the other hand, the honest minority are quite satisfactory 
in their dealings, and indeed offer some real advantages 
as compared with members of the Stock Exchange. With 
them it is possible to ‘ have a flutter’ in a stock and limit the 
possible loss, which is more than can be said if the business 
is transacted in the ‘ House.’ At the same time it is pro 
bably done on rather less favourable terms. As a whole, 
however, ‘ bucket-shops’ are an unmitigated nuisance, for 
they encourage speculation of the most vicious character. 
Clerks and other‘employees can risk their five or ten pounds 
without any awkward questions being asked, whereas they 
would usually find it impossible to speculate upon the 
Stock Exchange. They are, in fact, convenient gambling- 
houses, and probably ruin as many fools as the turf. It is, 
of course, useless to discourse upon the rapid spread of 
speculation, for it enters so far into the spirit of the age 
that to most people anything we might say would be a 
mere counsel of perfection; but certainly all means used to 
encourage its more vicious growths should be checked if 
possible. However, although we should not particularly 
like to see the Stock Exchange made a monopoly, we 
should certainly like to see ‘ bucket-shops’ that are mere 
gambling-dens suppressed by the exercise of the law. 


FOG 

( UT of the icy-hearted East, 

Over a poisonous continent of blight, 
Like a maleficent Influence released 
From the most squalid cellarage of hell, 
The Wind-Fiend, the abominable 
The hangman wind that tortures temper and light 
Comes slouching, sour and sullen and obscene, 
Hard on the skirts of the embittered night. 
And in a cloud unclean 
Of excremental humours, roused to strife 
By the operation of some ruinous change 
Wherever his evil mandate run and range 
Into a dire intensity of life, 
Settles, malignant and relentless, down 
To the grim work of throttling London Town. 


And, by a jealous lightlessness beset 

That might have depressed the dragons of old time 
Crunching and groping in the abysmal slime, 

A cave of cut-throat thoughts and villainous dreams, 
Hag-rid and crying with cold and dirt and wet, 

The afflicted city, prone from mark to mark 

In such a grisly occultation, seems 
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A nightmare labyrinthine, dim and drifting, 

With wavering gulfs and antic heights and shifting 
Rent in the stuff of a material dark 

Wherein the lamplight, scattered and sick and pale, 
Shows like the leper’s living blotch of bale : 
Uncoiling monstrous into street on street 

Paven with perils, teeming with mischance, 

Where man and beast go blindfold and in dread, 
Working with oaths and threats and faltering feet 
Somewhither in the hideousness ahead— 

Working through wicked airs and deadly dews 
That make the laden robber look askance 

At the good places in his black romance 

And the poor loitering harlot rather choose 

Go pinched and pined to bed 

Than lurk and shiver and curse her wretched way 
From arch to arch, scouting some threepenny prey. 


Forgot his dawns and far-flushed afterglows, 

His green garlands and windy eyots forgot, 

The old father-river flows, 

His watchfires cores of menace within the gloom, 
As he came oozing from the Pit, and bore, 

Sunk in his filthily transfigured sides, 

Shoals of dishonoured dead to tumble and rot 
In the squalor of the universal shore : 

His voices sounding through the gruesome air 
As there were ghosts and this the way to doom ; 
The while his children, the brave ships, 

No more adventurous and fair, 

Nor tripping it light of heel as home-bound brides, 
But infamously enchanted, 

Huddle together in the foul eclipse, 

Or feel their course by inches desperately, 

As through a tangle of alleys murder-haunted, 
From sinister reach to reach out—out—to sea. 


And Death the while— 

Death with his well-worn, lean, professional smile, 
Death in his threadbare working trim— 

Comes to your bedside, unannounced and bland, 
And with expert, inevitable hand 

Feels at your windpipe, fingers you in the lung 
Or flicks the clot well into the labouring heart : 
Thus signifying unto old and young, ‘ 
However hard of mouth or wild of whim, 

"Tis time—’tis time by his ancient watch—to part 
With books and women and talk and drink and art. 
And you go helpless and humble after him 

To a mean suburban lodging : on the way 

To what or where 

Not Death, who is old and very wise, can say, 

And you—how should you care 

So long as, unreclaimed of hell, 

The Wind-Fiend, the insufferable, 

Thus vicious and thus patient sits him down 

To the black job of burking London Town ? 


W. E. Henney: 





CORRESPONDENCE 
GLORIFIED POT-HUNTING 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
11th February 1891 

S1R,—I learned with much dismay from Mr. Everard’s article 
in your issue of last week that the contest for the Amateur 
Golfing Championship is to take place this year at St. Andrews 
during the week of the Spring Meeting. This latest symptom 
of that deplorable fact—the spread of golf—cannot be too much 
regretted. We know what the Autumn Meeting has become— 
the worst week for golf in the year. What with the inroad of 
strangers and Englishmen who play golf in their shirt-sleeves 
and record their miserable scores always on the putting-green 
and never on the next teeing ground, it is impossible, even when 
the initial difficulty of starting has been overcome, to complete 
the round under three hours. I have been an hour in reaching 
the long hole, and have had to wait for twenty weary minutes 
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at the tenth. But hitherto the Spring Meeting has been a 
pleasant contrast to this state of matters. It has afforded an 
opportunity of meeting many old friends and of playing many 
interesting and excellent matches in comfort and at leisure. Now, 
however, all is to be changed ; and Mr. Everard and those who 
are of his mind will have the satisfaction of turning one of the 
pleasantest weeks of the year into a period of unceasing annoy- 
ance, bustle, and worry. 

But, greatly as I bewail Mr. Everard’s announcement, I take 
leave to deplore with even salter tears the whole scope and aim 
of his communication. So shameless and unblushing a glori- 
fication of pot-hunting I have never read. Many—too many— 
have fallen down and worshipped the biscuit-box and sought 
after such strange gods as handsome aneroids and chaste 
claret jugs. But these orgies, though recorded duly in 7he Fie/d, 
have never yet been openly and expressly sanctioned by a golfer 
of Mr. Everard’s standing. He has not only seen these per- 
sons but he has gone one better. He is no doubt right when 
he says that more frequent play with professionals would im- 
prove the game of amateurs ; though at the same time he pro- 
fesses to believe that the latter are a match for the former. (To 
me the comparative superiority of the two classes is a matter 
absolutely without interest.) And he does well to fortify his 
view by the opinion of Mr. Gilbert Mitchell Innes, which it 
would be impossible to esteem too highly. But does Mr. 
Everard seriously pretend to think that when Mr. Mitchell 
Innes spoke of the benefit which a gentleman may derive from 
playing with a professional he was contemplating the rivalry of 
the two in a gigantic pot-hunting ‘competeetion’? If Mr. 
Everard does think so he ought to know better. He may very 
likely raise the money he wants. Scarceaclub but seems bitten 
with this itch after trophies and championships and biscuit- 
boxes. There are but few more yards in the descent of Avernus 
for golf and golfers to slide down. But I am thankful, sir, for 
my part, that when I am driven off Musselburgh by the ‘ com- 
peteetions’ of people who cut up the green into ribbons and 
pay not a farthing towards its maintenance, when | am thrust 
from St. Andrews by the richer but not less objectionable mob 
of tourists who have no more notion of what golf really is than 
a South Sea Islander, I shall be able to retire to a sequestered 
and private green, where I may take my golf at my ease, where 
I may play my club matches for the modest ‘ fiver,’ and where 
from year’s end to year’s end there will be never a whisper of 
prizes or of pots.—I am, etc., AN EDINBURGH GOLFER, 


SCOTS BURGH LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Keith, 1oth February 1891 

S1rR,—It behoves him who studies the course of Scots 
Liberalism to look into the composition of Burgh Liberal Asso- 
ciations. During the last twenty years educated young Scots- 
men of all classes have been showing a growing distrust of the 
Gladstonian cult, and have been ranging themselves under 
Conservative colours. At the present day it would be rare to 
meet a well-to-do Scotsman with some independent power of 
thinking who would not regard a vote given to a Gladstonian 
candidate as a vote recorded in behalf of political chaos. This, 
whilst a healthy sign of the times, is not an unmixed good. 
There is still a very large number of unthinking voters in Scot- 
land whose political beliefs are little more than superstition. 
For them the word ‘ Liberal’ is magical ; and no amount of the 
most dangerous blundering will open their eyes to the folly of 
their political fetish. The priesthood of the fetish is contained 
in the Burgh Liberal Associations; and the unthinking be- 
lievers take all direction as to the sentiments to be uttered and 
the candidates to be supported from the priesthood. 

It were well for the country, therefore, if these Associations 
contained a sprinkling of men endowed with discrimination 
and capable of judging whether political candidates had some 
acquaintance with the history of their country, together with 
some respect for the principles underlying its prosperity, and 
who would show a marked preference for such before the char- 
latan whose sole conceptionof the duty of him that seeks parlia- 
mentary honours is to promise anything— provided the thing 
promised does not affect himself personally—which may secure 
success at the polling-booth. Drained as Scots Liberalism 
has been of all that is judicious, we are brought face to face 
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with the fact that the above priesthood no longer includes 
‘persons who could be relied upon to give a sound opinion 
upon any question of first importance. They consist mainly of 
persons in a small way of business whose minds have neither 
been expanded by literature nor by commercial transactions of 
moment ; of lawyers, mostly of the pettifogging class, who are 
not highly esteemed by either the public or their professional 
brethren ; and of a sort of blatant politicians who have gained 
local notoriety by zeal for spurious patriotism, and loud shout- 
ing at meetings and street corners, ‘Great is the G.O.M.!’ 
These are not the persons one would wish to see entrusted 
with the political guidance of his countrymen. To abolish in- 
stitutions, however apparent it may be that with the seriousness 
of ripened years they combine the vigour of youth, is the axiom 
that allays controversy and the sentiment that preserves unity 
of purpose in their councils. What effects are likely to be pro- 
duced on the destinies of the empire by the realisation of their 
schemes they are of course incapable of estimating with even 
rough approximations to accuracy. And their estimates of 
public men are as little to be commended as their judgments 
of public questions. The coarseness of Sir W. V. Harcourt is 
what they understand by gentlemanly propriety, the absurdities 
of Cunninghame-Graham coincide with their ideas of political 
prudence, the tomfooleries of Sir W. Lawson are in full conson- 
ance with their notions of serious conduct, and the impudence 
of Labouchere in no way conflicts with their conceptions of 
political or personal modesty. 

Finding no favour for their crazy opinions among their more 
intelligent neighbours, they labour under the delusion that it is 
so because they see things in advance of others, and that their 
foresight has much of the prophetic in its composition. For 
this reason they dub themselves ‘ Advanced Liberals,’ and not 
unfrequently, with a view to distinguish themselves from similar 
associations in the neighbouring villages, ‘ Advanced Radicals.’ 
To any one who has studied the growth of genuine thought— 
whether scientific or political—among mankind, and who has 
consequently observed the extreme slowness of that growth, 
the man who calls himself ‘Advanced,’ whether as thinker or 
politician, can appear as nothing else than an advanced hum- 
bug. The best of men can add but very little to the sum of 
previously established truth ; but it is within the power of every 
ignoramus to despise what stands upon a firm basis of fact and 
to suppose that because he does this he is wiser than all from 
whom he differs. A great artist may spend months of toil 
upon a fresco which an ill-disciplined child would bespatter 
with mud in as many minutes ; but all the same the brat is not 
to be admired as an ‘ advanced’ artist. 

Such associations of men as we have now under considera- 
tion could not create a large following, and they are kept 
in motion now through the impetus given them when Scots 
Liberalism included a sprinkling of men of talent and culture. 
That impetus will by-and-by cease to be effective, and the 
Scots voter will come to see that political wisdom is a much 
better thing than a mere word by which for years he had been 
misled. As soon as reflection leads him thus far, the Liberal 
Associations will disappear in the Scots burghs from lack of 
a following large enough to supply even the officials of the 
organisation. But until the day of reflection arrives educated 
Scotsmen must bear the shame as best they can of seeing the 
country of Scott and Burns represented by the Shiress Wills, 
Peter Esslemonts, Dr. Clarkes, and Seymour Keays who are 
the model members of the incapable small men now looked 
upon by themselves and some others as the cream of Scots 
‘ Luberals.’—I am, etc., CONSTITUTIONALIST. 


THE STORY OF THE STAGE 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 

London, 9th February 1891 

SIR,—I wonder whether you are bored to death with the 
stage? It is certain that you must know a good deal about it, 
and it is probable that you have been unable to avoid seeing 
some miles of print on the subject. But you never give it a 
look-in in your journal. I for one regret the omission, look- 
ing to Zhe National Observer for avoidance, on any subject, of 
mediocrity on the one hand and pretension on the other ; and, 
there being a temporary lull in theatrical polemics, would 
myself (after the Lord Mayor’s Show comes the costermonger’s 
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cart) crave your permission to say my own say. I think I am in 
an exceptionally good position for the purpose. A professional 
critic or actor (manager or otherwise) may observe particular 
phenomena more closely than another, but is not so well placed 
for co-ordinating them, to draw therefrom a wider inference. 
Such a task may better be performed by a private individual, 
who has spent some little thought and more than a little read- 
ing on the matter, and has the advantage of constant observa- 
tion. Such is your servant. 

The rock against which your elevating writer flings his ink, 
on which your ordinary writer proudly builds his house, is the 
average playgoer, ignorant of the past and imperceptive of the 
present, who demands clap-trap morality, crude characterisa- 
tion, stale jokes, common cooing, ‘never shall it be said,’ and 
the rest of it, and sees that he gets them. It is quite useless 
to try to coerce managers into turning this tedious individual 
from their doors. There is no chance of his demand going un- 
supplied. But it is a reasonable contention that the minority 
which cares for none of these things is trodden lower down 
than is necessary, and that an occasional crumb may be thrown 
to it on strictly business principles. 

There are two directions in which I believe an improvement 
most grateful to this minority may be made in the latter-day 
English drama. We regard and are intended to regard the 
characters in serious drama far too exclusively in one aspect : 
the moral one. It is hardly relevant to quote here from 
Lamb’s immortal essay on the ‘ Artificial Comedy of the Last 
Century,’ as he is pleading for an ‘Atlantis, out of which our 
coxcombical moral sense is for a little transitory ease excluded’ 
—a whimsical (is it?) excuse for Wycherley and Congreve, 
whom we others will read unexcused ; but I cannot refrain 
from one sentence: ‘ We would indite our very dreams.’ That 
is just what we do, we amateur jurymen. You have Pleasure 
and Youth. You have Mr. H. A. Jones, with his great social 
problems. Ought you to tell a lie in order to avoid so-and-so ? 
The Fellow yawns in his stall, and moans ‘ This is worse than 
Robert Elsmere’; and indeed the philosophy might be more 
profound and novel. It is the gallery overshadowing a very 
clever worker. In Zhe Dancing Girl Mr. Jones has disclaimed 
amoral purpose. Yet the gallery genius would not allow the 
bad duke (seeing that he was not all bad, and that dukes are 
even now to a certain extent dukes) to poison himself, and the 
play to end in an artistic fashion ; he must live to own that 
life is serious after all, since Herbert Spencer (why Herbert 
Spencer ?) really preaches comfortable marriage with his agent’s 
daughter. Bear with me: I have arrived at my other point. 
It is that our comedies are saturated with domesticity. They 
‘smell of bread-and-butter.’ And if you get a Arighfon ora 
Candidate or a Magtstrate, you are forced at the pen’s point to 
call them farces. A little of the recklessness which pleased 
our fathers—nothing, please, of the naughtiness—would not 
come amiss. Caste and A Pair of Spectacles are capital plays 

but the world is wider than Brixton. 

Space will not, I fear, serve for application and modification 
and sympathetic appeal. My protest must fare forth without 
his ‘ golden singing-coat.’ Stay—it was Garrick wrote the pro- 
logue to She Stoops to Conquer. 

‘Pray, would you know the reason why I''m crying ? 
The comic muse, long sick, now lies a-dying !' 
—I am, etc., cS. S. 





REVIEWS 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
[First Notice] 
Letters and Correspondence of F. H. Newman. Edited by 
ANNE MOZLEY. London: Longmans. 
Contributions to the Early History of the late Cardinal Newman, 
By his Brother, F. W. NEWMAN. London: Kegan Paul. 
It is no doubt well to take oneself seriously ; but it is possible 
to take oneself too seriously. And this we cannot help thinking 
was a conspicuous fault in the men who began and carried on 
what Miss Mozley with a sort of proud solemnity calls ‘ The 
Movement.’ They were so absolutely certain that the fate of 


England, if not of mankind at large, depended on them! And 
yet it now seems quite as certain to us that, if they had never 
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been, England and mankind would have fared much the same ; 
that their ‘ Movement’ was a mere eddy in the tide of history ; 
that all their would-be Sturm und Drang was little more than 
fret and fume. For these men there was a sun in the sky, for 
a few of them there was colour, for Newman there was even 
music, and that other than Gregorian. But all these delights 
were obscured by their fantastic conception of their own im- 
portance and by the intensity of their self-contemplation. 

They might all have been happier men, except perhaps New- 
man. He had the malady in its worst form. The cleverest, the 
keenest, and nearly the brightest and sweetest of the coterie, he 
was the least happy. Morbidly self-conscious, he could not con- 
verse freely with beauty in art or in anything else. Seldom has 
there been found a man more exquisitely sensitive to xsthetic im- 
pressions ; but he ‘ refrained his soul’: a soul which he was bent 
on saving, not adorning, except with graces specially Christian. 
He could have been so splendid, so radiant, so happy ; but he 
would not. Among the men of ‘ The Movement’ he is facile prin- 
ceps in sorrow, always kissing some rod, wasting himself with the 
macies of some discipline. One art he carried through life: that 
of music. He had a fine taste and was no mean performer on 
the violin. But how little you read of this in the two volumes 
of letters before us! Moreover, of the few references made 
to music, one, we grievously suspect, shows Dr. Newman in 
an ambiguous—almost a ludicrous —attitude. ‘With my 
sister’s help I have been adjusting Keble’s poems to Bennett’s 
chants, and found some of them suit admirably’ (i. 220). 
Surely ‘a most dangerous downfall’! The horrible experi- 
ment was made in 1830. All the bright and lovely things 
visited Newman ; every muse paused upon his threshold, and 
looked kindly on him; but he only sighed, and when they 
persisted frowned. Poetry, for instance : Newman had more 
than a knack of versification, and if he could have shaken his 
wings clear of mould and mist and misery, purged his brain of 
dust and dogma, taken a real flight, he would have soared high. 
As it is, the verses printed in the Autobiography, several of 
which appear in the Lyra Afostolica, are very disappoint- 
ing. And no wonder : he seems to use them as a discipline. 
For instance, the verses written in Italy and Sicily. ‘ Not 
a day passed without my doing a copy. When I was most 
qualmish—(!)—I solaced myself with verse-making. I send 
Bide Thou Thy Time, Moses, Woe’s Me.’ Just so; qualmish 
(i. 308). Yet this mood was Newman: it was his native key. 
He began on it, and after a sharp burst of active social life he 
returned to it. The contemplative, introspective life was the 
natural one; the active social life, the life of intrigue and 
scheming, was an effort, and he never liked it. Meanwhile 
every nerve of him vibrated to the most delicate touch. His 
sense of colour was very strong and fine. Over and over again 
in these letters you may note how colour haunted him, what an 
appetite it was, how admirably he hits off dominant tones and 
appreciates the more subtle gradations. In Sicily this sense 
was fully employed, and notwithstanding the illness under 
which he suffered his delight was sensuous and sound. Nature 
was always good for him ; he was just the person to be left 
alone with her, sure to profit thereby. Not so when man and 
his works came across the line of vision. On classical ground 
his relish is healthy enough ; he loved Corfu, and he saw Ithaca 
as a man who knew his Odyssey by heart. But at Rome he 
was quite out of it: he was troubled with Danze/ and the 
Apocalypse and the Scarlet Woman. We cannot help think- 
ing of another-guess visitor to Rome and his perfect content 
and sympathy. It is hardly fair, though, to suggest so gigantic 
an hiatus of comparison; and no doubt J/oses and Woe’s 
Me owe their origin to motives and circumstances lying very 
wide apart from those which presided over the birth of the 
Roman Elegies. But if Goethe was impossible for him and 
that fragrant old ethnic Madame de Staél had no attraction 
for him, could he not have submitted himself to the genus loci 
with as good a grace as (say) the brothers Hare? 

Sensuous, spiritual, anxious, scrupulous, casuistical in a com- 
paratively harmless way, evangelical : such was Newman down 
to 1834 upon his return from his tour in the Mediterranean. 
Then you have a great change: there comes a period of some 
twelve years devoted to the purposes of a conspiracy whose 
aims were doubtless not visible to him at first, but which 
proceeded by the methods and used the arts familiar to con- 
spirators with an energy and a subtlety of practical chicane 
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which would have done credit to a Shaftesbury or a Catilina, 

It appears to be the period of his life which his brother looks 

upon with the most respect. Professor Newman thinks that he 

reached the zenith of his career in about 1839 or 1841. Then 

began what the Professor calls the ‘decline and fall.’ The 

period from 1834 to 1841 is that of the Zracts for the Times. 

The schemes connected with the publication and circulation of 
the 7racts,as set forth in Miss Mozley’s volumes, reveal the 

ramifications of a conspiracy as unscrupulous as occurs in the 
records of history. This is not the introspective, scrupulous 

period—scruples are gone, honour has vanished ; but a con- 

troversialist of incredible force announces himself—a man who 
goes in to win, a man who will use all weapons, who takes cap- 

tive men as good but not so clever as himself, a man whose 

energy is strained almost if not quite to insanity. Some such 

estimate of his mental condition is absolutely required to ac- 
count for or to palliate the phenomena of Newman’s mental 
condition during these years. He never rested; his labours 
were Herculean ; his brain was on fire, but worked with terrific 
rapidity. Sagacious, on the alert, quick of fence, he was a very 
maniac of strategical invention. His friends did not understand 
him ; they were deceived by the marvellous intellectual display. 
This seemed the man of men—the man to lead, to fight, to 
triumph. A man of such infinite resource—(he appeared to them 
and even to himself a profound and subtle theologian ; he 
persuaded himself and them that at thirty-six he was a patristic 
scholar of the first rank and a complete armoury of the weapons 
which they had been accustomed to look upon as the most trust- 
worthy and effectual)—was eagerly welcomed by a band of 
devoted followers, who did not perceive whither all this bril- 
liancy was leading them. It was an intoxication of leadership ; 
a sub-intoxication of discipleship. He led them right up against 
the Heads of Houses, wooden but impassable barriers. He led 
them this way, he led them that way. The miserable Jerusa- 
lem bishopric—he led them against that. Dr. Hampden—he 
led them against him. At last, in a paroxysm of strategy, he 
published 7vact Ninety, and the end was not far off, the con- 
spiracy was all but exploded. The Victorian Guy Fawkes was 
discovered in a cellar well stocked with combustibles. The 
Golightlys and such cattle began to kick—nay, had been kick- 
ing for some time: he was an extraordinary leader, something 
must be done. The obvious thing was to abuse, if possible to 
betray, an old friend: they did both admirably. But Dr. Wise- 
man, in 7he Dublin Review (1839), did the ultimate business, 
These letters show that this was just the shot that took New- 
man between wind and water. He never got over it: the 
tallest stag of the Anglican forest had taken in his flank the 
lethalis arundo of that crafty woodman. He could never shake 
it off : ‘1 have had the first real hit from Romanism which has 
happened to me’ (ii. 286). Wedo not venerate Dr. Newman 
in his make-believe of Anglican championship: we would fain 
blot out from his life the decade of dishonesty. It was a rapture, 
we know—arapture of dishonesty. It ought to have passed from 
his mind like a detestable dream ; yet in the Afologia he is 
not as unconscious of it as we could wish. 

How marvellous the skill with which the Church of Rome 
handles these converts! There is something almost humour- 
ous in the patience with which she observed the recrudescence 
of Newman’s militant ardour as it flamed forth in his contro- 
versy with Mr. Kingsley, let it have its course, treated it as a 
venial whim or a sort of blood-letting for an over-sanguineous 
temperament. That men like Keble and Pusey—especially the 
former—could believe in the honesty and sincerity of Z7yract 
Ninety is a remarkable instance of the effect to be produced on 
wholesome, normal natures by the overwhelming force of a 
mind that has lost its bearings but whose madness is in method 
thus superb. 

SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS 
Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860. By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. London: Percival. 

Itis notour habit to prefer substance to form or matterto style : 
rather may we with some plausibility be accused of having been 
something too zealous in the cause of merely literary dexterity 
and accomplishment. The present volume, however, compels us 
of necessity to break our rule. It would be absurd and ungra- 
cious to deny that it abounds from beginning to end with ex- 
cellent and admirable work. It would be equally ridiculous and 
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misleading to pretend that the shape in which that work is 
presented is aught but unattractive and ungainly. Mr. Saints- 
bury’s style, indeed, is but too good a model of how not to write 
the English tongue. That it is mannered would signify nothing, 
if only the manner were good. But the sprawling and disjointed 
scheme of the sentences—where the subject and its verb dwell 
serenely apart, separated by at least half-a-dozen lines of digres- 
sion ; the tedious and plus-quam-Teutonic parentheses dragged 
in for no other reason than to interrupt the flow and meaning 
(one cannot add the rhythm) ofa proposition ; the repeated and 
irritating intrusion of ‘I’ or ‘my’ or ‘ me’—a trick of which a 
college tutor generally cures his pupil: these unfortunately are 
among the notes of Mr. Saintsbury’s style, which but for them 
were doubtless harmless and peaceable enough. The wonder is 
as himself might say, where Mr. Saintsbury (who is not in the 
least a smatterer or a prig, but—so it appears to us, at all events 
—what the statutes of a certain college not less illustrious—as 
it again appears to us— than most of its rivals would, with a 
quaint precision characteristically their own, term dene doctus) 
—picked up so hopeless a fashion of writing. 

And yet, in spite of all its faults—which are neither few nor 
unimportant—this is emphatically a good book. Mr. Saintsbury 
is not of those who pronounce light and airy judgments on what 
they have never read. His work is stamped with the mark of 
the thorough and the well-read man. Again, it is disfigured by 
no fads and crotchets ; or, at all events, as little disfigured as 
the work of one critic need seem to another. Mr. Saintsbury 
is obviously a sound Tory and Churchman, yet he is almost 
just to Hazlitt and more than generous to Jeffrey. No pet 
theory of literature or art perverts his fine sense of excellence ; 
no bias, conscious or unconscious, qualifies his ever ready and 
keen appreciation. Above all, he never states an opinion nor 
avows a taste without giving good reason why his reader 
should be of the same mind. He declines to apologise for 
collecting a series of fugitive magazine articles. But that 
portion of the public which cares for letters—and not for 
philosophy, nor psychology, nor cant, nor religion, nor any- 
thing else pretending to be literature—owes him no incon- 
siderable debt of gratitude. For in the first place, as himself 
remarks, his subjects have a something in common, They all 
—or all but one—flourished in the first half of the century ; and, 
moreover,‘ while every one of them was a man of great literary 
power, hardly one has been by general consent, or except by 
private crotchet would be, put among the very greatest.’ Every 
one, to be sure, is familiar enough with the names of Crabbe 
and Moore, of Hazlitt and Sydney Smith, of Praed and Leigh 
Hunt, of Lockhart and Borrow and the rest of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s baker’s dozen. But though these names are no stran- 
gers to the ear, and though they convey something more than 
a mere sound—for probably every one has some idea as to 
the place of each in literature—that idea is very rarely derived 
from first-hand knowledge. We have heard with our ears 
and our fathers have told us of the brave doings of Christopher 
North and the Shepherd ; but a hasty glance at the Noctes has 
too seldom tempted to a more intimate acquaintance. Now the 
value of Mr. Saintsbury’s essays lies in this: that he has told 
the truth about these giants of old with straightforwardness and 
good sense. He has not praised indiscriminately, and yet he has 
always hit upon the really noble and enduring work for commen- 
dation. We believe, indeed, that highly as he speaks of Hazlitt, 
forinstance, he might have given rein to his enthusiasm with much 
greater freedom and yet not have been carried over the bounds 
of sound criticism. Nor can we follow him altogether in his 
estimate of De Quincey, which, however, is much more apolo- 
getic and moderate in tone than it would have been had it been 
written a few years ago. Excellent, once more, as is his analysis 
of Jeffrey’s genius, and particularly happy as is his demonstra- 
tion of the essentially Gallic tinge of that strange man’s habit 
of mind, we think he misses the leading principle of many 
of his most notorious and worst misunderstood articles : the 
principle, namely, that the poet is essentially an artist; that 
his materials must be choice materials—adapted to artistic 
ends and employed in an artistic way; and, therefore, that 
with the indiscriminate and sweeping appropriation of the 
vocabulary of everyday life poetry ceases to be poetry at all. 
But these are matters where opinions may very properly differ ; 
and to those not of Mr. Saintsbury’s mind thereon we may 
point out in compensation his most interesting discussion of 
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the authorship of the Confessions of a Justified Sinner, with 
the whole article on Lockhart, which is perhaps the best in the 
book, and which impels us to raise an imploring wail to Mr. 
Murray for a well-chosen and well-edited selection of Lock- 
hart’s contributions to Zhe Quarterly. We wish, too, by-the- 
by, that Mr. Saintsbury had added to this volume what we 
are sure would have been a masterly and sympathetic disqui- 
sition on William Edmondstoune Aytoun. 

Besides having a community in point of time, Mr. Saints- 
bury’s subjects are bound together by a certain community of 
treatment, as Mr. Saintsbury remarks in the very interesting 
paper on the ‘Kinds of Criticism’ which he has prefixed to the 
volume. He abjures on the one hand those who believe criti- 
cism to be the art of saying fine things (himself is certainly no 
sinner under this head), and he disavows with equal fervour 
those who boast themselves experts in ‘scientific’ criticism : 
a phrase which we no more than Mr. Saintsbury have ever 
been able to comprehend, and which represents perhaps the 
most ridiculous notion hatched of this ridiculous age. The 
criticism of literature is as essentially a matter of taste, as the 
criticism of wine. In both the taste can be educated, and in 
both it must be educated, by experience. In both the critic 
must be ceaselessly comparing one thing to another, and when 
he has compared must hold fast to that which is good in 
both. The object of criticism, as Mr. Saintsbury very justly 
says, is to provide the mind with the carte du pays as it 
were: ‘a sort of conspectus of literature, as a good atlas 
thoroughly conned provides a man with a conspectus of the 
orbis terrarum. To perform his function the critic cannot 
read too much (though he must of course be able to do more 
than read); for the more he reads the quicker he becomes 
at distinguishing good work from bad, just because he is mak- 
ing ‘a constantly nearer approach to the knowledge of the 
exact characteristics which distinguish the two.’ And (need it 
be said?) the critic must entirely abandon the preposterous 
delusion that there is any progress in the arts at all analogous 
to progress in the physical sciences. Mr. Saintsbury’s standard 
for the critic is a high one. It is no small credit to him that 
he has kept it steadily in view and but seldom fallen short of 
it. His book will be beneficial in a twofold degree. It will 
teach the youthful aspirant what good, solid, careful, sound 
judgment in literary matters is ; and it will teach him how not 
to express it. 


THE NEW SLANG DICTIONARY 


Slang and Its Analogues. By JOHN S. FARMER. Vol. IL: 
*C’ to ‘Fizz.’ Printed for Subscribers only. London: 
Nutt. 

Few works of fiction published of late afford such entertain- 
ment as the second volume of Mr. John S. Farmer’s slang 
dictionary. In the first volume an easy march was stolen 
upon all predecessors, and if the new instalment be not too 
favourable a specimen of the whole work we shall some day 
be privileged to congratulate Mr. Farmer on accomplishing 
for slang that which Dr. Murray is surely achieving for the 
English language at large. His work is marred by many and 
obvious faults. His definitions are at times a little stringy : 
his authorities are not always unimpeachable; the list of 
his misprints, those paltry errors which are as an evil con- 
science to the high-minded lexicographer, is far longer than it 
should be ; and his derivations are often more reckless than 
scientific. But for such sins atonement is possible ; and to 
recall the authors manifold merits is to pardon, regretfully 
perhaps, whatever blunders have escaped his vigilance. 

Mr. Farmer’s master-quality is intellectual courage. He has 
introduced within the covers of his dictionary a thousand out- 
casts which none before him dared to invest with the dignity 
of print. And print confers on the shabby vocable the same 
sort of respectability as the proletarian owes to the franchise. 
Not a few words whose refuge hitherto has been the fence, the 
wall, or the hoarding, are now set down in decency and honour 
for all time. In no spirit of levity has Mr. Farmer performed 
his task : his book is designed neither for the nursery nor the 
school-room ; it is not intended to swell the catalogue of ‘curious’ 
literature. It gives you a plain, intrepid record of the seamy 
side of the English language ; it is, in fact, a refuge for all the 
thieves and buccaneers of our speech, a dossing ken for the 
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rogues and vagabonds against which Grose, Hotten, and the 
rest so resolutely barred their doors. In adopting the historical 
method, and in tracing the history of a word where it is pos- 
sible by an array of quotations arranged in chronological 
order, Mr. Farmer has followed the example so admirably set 
by Dr. Murray. But the student of slang seeks his material 
otherwhere than in the printed page, and for many of the most 
interesting articles in the new dictionary illustrative quotation 
lies beyond our hope. However, it is evident that Mr. Farmer 
has read both widely and profoundly ; and he has provided 
a collection of elegant extracts, over which we shall ever 
glance with pleasure and profit. He has sought illustration 
in journalism as in literature. The daily paper, in which so 
many popular if short-lived expressions are preserved, has con- 
tributed not a little to the worth of the book. A very store- 
house of slang are the works of Dickens, who not only used 
whatever canting phrases assailed his ear but had a mighty 
pretty wit in the coinage of new turns of expression. Mayhew’s 
monumental London Labour and the London Poor is a rich 
mine, and in truth it has been well worked ; while for such 
words as are not mentioned in polite circles you cannot do 
better than consult, as the author of S/ang and its Analogues 
has done, the pages of Urquhart and the Earl of Rochester. In 
the amassing of synonyms Mr. Farmer has achieved a won- 
drous triumph. Some of his lists, indeed, have the fulness of a 
Rabelaisian litany. Slang shifts and changes with time, place, 
and pursuits. There is scarce a class in the community whose 
fancy does not suggest new metaphors, fresh images. If any 
doubt of the wealth and picturesqueness of the popular vocabu- 
lary, let him turn to the lists of synonyms given under drinks 
and drunk and dead-broke and do and other lawless words with 
which the convention of our craft will not permit us to sully 
our chaste page. 

The sources of slang are many and various. The univer- 
sities and public schools resemble the great army of thieves 
and tramps in having private signs and symbols of their own. 
The canting language of the road is a kind of international 
freemasonry which binds in the bonds of comradeship all them 
that use it. ‘It comprehends a parcel of invented words,’ says 
that eminent authority Captain Charles Johnson, ‘such as 
thieves know very well and by which they can distinguish one 
another from the other classes of mankind.’ Limited as it is, 
the thieves’ lingo has a curious quality of fascination, and has 
proved no mean literary instrument in the hands of some who 
have understood it. There is a savage element in slang which 
endears it to the British boy, and there is scarce a school in 
England which has not a token-currency of its own. It is not 
easy to understand the caprice of fortune which enriches Win- 
chester with a fantastic vocabulary and compels the less favoured 
Pauline (say) or Carthusian to use the pitiful words of common 
life. But it is possible that Winchester’s endowment is not so 
much the result of chance as an effect of genius. In America, 
which is but now emerging from a condition of barbarism, the 
border-line between slang and classical English is exceedingly 
ill-defined. Lawlessness and a lack of tradition have admitted 
into better company a horde of ragamuffins that should still 
be dwelling inside the marches of outlawry. They one and all 
deserve a place in sucha lexicon as Mr. Farmer’s, where indeed 
they are duly posted ; but from literature, unless indeed slang 
be the medium, these Alsatians should be rigorously excluded. 
The New Journalese and the cheap novel have done their best 
to corrupt the English tongue ; and though we proudly profess 
the keenest interest in slang of all sorts, we are none the less 
alive to the imperative necessity of resisting its encroachments. 
A sense of fitness should restrain the too lavish fancy of those 
that deem eccentricity a distinction, and think to win a hearing 
by the irritating misuse of honest slang. All things have their 
place ; and as we do not wittingly ask the burglar into our 
houses, so it is our duty to condemn canting words when we 
meet them in serious literature. If we catch a thief we lock 
him up, but in the meantime we are not ashamed to seek enter- 
tainment in the study of his exploits. Similarly there is no 
lack of amusement in the savage figures and barbarisms— 
whether frightful or fanciful, violent or deboshed, picturesque 
and convincing or merely silly or foul—of the footpad and the 

arlot. Of these Mr. Farmer has made a remarkable—indeed 
n unequalled—collection, and we are glad to give a cordial 
welcome to his book. 
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LORD MELBOURNE 


Lord Melbourne. By HENRY DUNCKLEY, M.A., LL.D. 
London : Sampson Low. 

Lord Melbourne will be remembered for two reasons: he 
was Queen Victoria’s tutor in statecraft, and he gave his name 
to the chieftown of agreat colony. He was such a Minister as 
Englishmen like: hence his long tenure of office. Without 
genius, without brilliancy, governing according to expediency 
rather than principle, full of the spirit of compromise, he wasa 
model Whig. Whigs used to give up principles because they 
liked it, Tories because they must: whence the fact that a Tory 
surrender has always been the more complete. Melbourne’s 
very defects as a statesman, however, rendered him particularly 
fit to be the mentor of a young and inexperienced constitutional 
monarch : and itis not as the author of many measures of im- 
portance, nor as the man who sent Lord Brougham about his 
business, nor yet as the inventor of a new way to govern 
Ireland, but as the devoted friend, the cautious adviser, and the 
capable servant of Queen Victoria that Lord Melbourne earned 
the gratitude of his sovereign and won a lasting place in the 
memory of her subjects. 

Lord Melbourne’s early years gave little promise. He was 
clever, but not so clever as many of his contemporaries. 
Eton, Cambridge, and a course of philosophy at Glasgow pro- 
vided his equipment. That excellent fashion of teaching young 
politicians Scots philosophy on the spot has gone out—with 
many good things. Glasgow had an important influence on 
Melbourne, and we can find no reason for doubting with 
Dr. Dunckley that a college debating society rang with young 
Lamb’s eloquence. Such as he could not have been ata 
Scottish University without joining a debating society, and 
William Lamb could not have remained a silent member. 
The career is wholly lacking in dramatic interest, and Dr. 
Dunckley has not succeeded in supplying its place. In fact, it 
is undeniable that our author is frequently exceedingly dull. 
He is vastly conscientious and proper beyond the verge of 
prudery. The various scandals which touch the life of Lord 
Melbourne—the Queen’s trial, his wife’s shifting affections, his 
own appearance as a co-respondent—are all touched on with 
averted glance, and everybody, except Queen Caroline, is hoped 
to have been better than some people thought them. This 
is all very comforting, but it is not history ; and with far less 
impropriety Dr. Dunckley might have written of these things 
so that the impression did not remain that this was a book 
written for maiden ladies by a maiden lady. 

In a political biography it is before all things essential that 
the attachment of the writer to one or other party should not 
appear. Now, as Dr. Dunckley does not hesitate to avow himself 
an earnest Liberal, the inevitable result is that the ingenuous 
reader cannot rid himself of all suspicion that the author's 
political criticisms may occasionally, unbeknown to himself, be 
tainted somewhat with the flavour of prejudice. Pitt escapes, 
for William Lamb entered the House of Commons the year he 
died ; but Lord Stanley and even the Duke are not treated 
with that impartial sympathy which is necessary, while Lord 
Althorpe’s panegyric rouses the writer almost to enthusiasm. 
It is, however, in dealing with Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion at the Home Office that Dr. Dunckley fails most to satisfy. 
A book like this should be either a study in character or a re- 
cord of facts. Our author has tried to make it both ; and, while 
his limitations as to space have prevented him from succeeding 
as an accurate historian, his natural disqualifications appear to 
be to blame for his failure as a portraitist. As Home Secretary 
Melbourne had a difficult part to play. The country was in a 
ferment over Reform ; ingenious and unscrupulous agitators 
were going about persuading people that in that word lay the 
panacea for all the ills caused by the displacement of labour 
by the introduction of machinery, by dear bread, and by low 
wages. The preservation of law and order was then, as 
always, the statesman’s first duty, and an adequate picture of 
the Home Secretary in these troublous years would have shown 
us how Lord Melbourne almost alone of all the Ministry felt the 
necessity for carrying on the primary task of Cabinets. But 
this and the whole Reform struggle are represented by shreds 
and patches of fact accurate enough in themselves but lacking 
the unity which makes the garment of history. To one of 
Dr. Dunckley’s facts—not connected with the Reform Bill— 
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the term accurate is not appropriate. Where did he learn 
that Mary Tudor was never married? What part, then, did 
the ‘bigot without hope, the tyrant without purpose,’ play in 
her life ? 
THE SURGICAL OPERATION 
Thistledown. By ROBERT FORD. Paisley : Gardner. 

Is the Scot witty? or is he incapable of a joke as Ophelia 
seemed of death, and does it really take a surgical operation 
to get one into him? True or not, that famous saying at least 
went home. In its case assuredly no surgery was needed. 
It has rankled in the Caledonian bosom since its utterance, 
and has avenged them Bannockburn still more completely 
than did Flodden. A great while ago prosaic William Cham- 
bers wrote a volume to refute the charge, and Mr. Robert 
Ford here ‘discourses’ under eighteen heads on Scots 
humour. And yet gui sexcuse, s'accuse: the clamour could 
scarce have arisen had the jest been absolutely void of truth. 
A Scot may be excused from smiling at Cockney wit, for 
much of it is simple silliness. (By many and many a page 
of Punch, for instance, the wise are moved to tears.) But 
in truth the national character is not harmoniously developed. 
The point of a good half of the examples given in 7histledown 
and other such books resides in the utter lack of all percep- 
tion of the ludicrous in them that are guilty of ludicrousness. 
Thus, an Edinburgh guide finds a Paisley body apparently 
asleep on the Calton Hill: ‘I’m no sleepin’, I ’m just lyin’ here 
thinkin’, says the body ; ‘Ay, freend, I was just lyin’ thinkin’ 
aboot Paisley’; and then he goes on to explain that in ‘yer 
braw college’ the best professor is from Paisley, and in St. 
George’s Kirk the precentor is from Paisley ; also ‘ in the jail 
ower by fornent us there’s mair than ae Paisley callan’ the 
noo’; whilst in the Register House ‘the wuman that sweeps 
oot the passages—an’ my ain kissen, to boot—is a Paisley 
wuman. An’ so ye see, freend, although ane’s in Edinburgh, 
it’s no sae easy gettin’ thochts o’ Paisley kept out o’ his heid.’ 
Here the body bleats out loud and bold with a bathos that 
verges on the sublime; but the whole prosperity of the jest 
lies in the ear of his listener. Again, one of Dean Ramsay’s 
garland—(the Dean’s is still ¢he collection : either because he 
was first in the field or because he had a happier gift of selec- 
tion)—is the well-known one of the natural who was ‘sair 
hadden doon by the muckle bubblyjock.’ A third instance is 
the exquisite lament of the fool whose head was caught ina 
church railing : ‘ Murder! my heid ‘ill hae to be cutted aff! 
Holy minister, congregation !--oh, my heid maun be cutted 
aff. It’s a judgment for leavin’ my ain godlie Mr. Peebles 
at the Newton an’ comin’ to hear a paper minister.’ Nearly 
all the Highland examples belong to this class. But there 
be others : else were the Scotsman poor indeed. 

The best examples of Scots wit are found in the sayings of 
able and highly educated men expressing themselves in dialect. 
There are few such brave ones now: so nearly all the good 
stories are old. Here are two remarks of M‘Queen of Braxfield. 
An eloquent criminal is found guilty ; and says his Lordship, 
‘Man, ye’re avera clever chiel, but ye wad be nane the waur 
o’ a hangin’.’ Again, in a political trial where it was urged 
that Christianity was once an innovation and that its author 
was an innovator and a reformer, ‘Muckle he made o’ ¢hatZ,’ 
quo’ the judge ; ‘he was hangit.’ Here and elsewhere these 
are given as expressions of brutality, but they are nothing of 
the kind: they are arguments put in the tersest form, and 
gaining force from concreteness of illustration. The first 
implies that the clever, educated criminal is society’s worst 
foe, and that capital punishment is most beneficial when it 
puts an end to such a career—all which (and more) is put 
in the fewest and the most memorable words. A good ex- 
ample of utterly unanswerable argument and neat epigram 
is that of the servant whose drunken master refused to take 
back the wig just blown from his head on the plea that it 
was not his own. It was a bitter night on a wild moor; 
and ‘Onyhow,’ said the nettled follower, ‘ye’d better tak’ it 
—for there’s nae wale o’ wigs here.’ In a third class the 
humour proceeds from the extreme literalness of the description 
and the graphic force of the language. One of the very best 
is the old divine’s sermon on Jonah. ‘The whawl, shoutherin’ 
awa’ the waves ’—(the plagiarism of Spenser’s ‘ sea-shouldering 
whales’ was obviously quite unconscious)—‘ got at last geyan 
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near the shore, and cried “ Byock-up /” But Jonah didna come, 
Then the whawl cried (louder) *‘ Byock-up/” Butna! Jonah 
aye stack. Then the whawl cried (very loud and slow) 
“ Byock-up /” Noo, sirs, dinna ye see Jonah rinnin’ dreepin’ 
up the beach?’ The picture of the queasy monster and the 
final re-emergence of the prophet is touched with true art. In 
a fourth variety real humour may be claimed for the anec- 
dote, and herein some conventional aspect or sentimental view 
of things is suddenly and cynically contrasted with a hard fact, 
real or supposed. As where the minister, urged that in his 
prayers for a change of weather he ought to insist more than 
he did, replies, ‘ Nae use insistin’ till there’s a change o’ the 
mune’; as where the man was asked why he had not family 
prayers in the winter as well as summer, for in winter he could 
buy candles, and ‘Weel, I could,’ he hesitated, ‘but in that 
case I’m fearin’ the cost would owergang the profit.’ Akin to 
these is that story of the divine who was asked in to pray for 
one of Dr. Norman Macleod’s congregation, and naturally in- 
quired why the household did not summon its own minister, 
‘What!’ said the woman ; ‘the man’s daft! Dinna ye ken it’s 
a dangerous case o’ typhus ?’ 

In any collection of Scots stories there needs must be a good 
deal about dram-drinking. Most of them may beclassed under 
the heads already given ; but the point of one lies in its frank 
acceptance of what is commonly held undesirable. ‘Was ye 
ever drunk, sir?’ asked a smith under reprimand from a mini- 
ster. ‘No,’ was the reply. ‘I thocht as muckle,’ rejoined the 
culprit ; ‘for, man, if ye was ance richt drunk ye wad never 
like to be sober a’ your days again.’ Probably best of all is the 
‘Whyles’ of a man that ‘stachered,’ and of whom they asked 
if he were going home. Brevity could scarce be carried further 
than that. After all, the patriotic Scot may take heart. Let 
him frankly admit that there is much to be said for the ‘surgi- 
cal operation ’,theory, and he may stoutly maintain that, spite of 
all, he cam joke, and not always ‘ wi’ deeficulty.’ 


HISTORY ‘ BIOGRAPHICALLY TOLD’ 


The Dawn of the English Reformation: Its Friends and Foes 
By HENRY WORSLEY, M.A., Vicar of Ashford Bowdler. 
London : Stock. 

This history is ‘biographically told’ (1) because ‘the bio- 
graphical treatment of the subject is in accordance with the 
mode in which the Almighty himself is generally pleased to 
carry out his designs’; and (2) because ‘such a method of 
individual treatment is after the highest model—the literary 
precedent of the Inspired Volume itself.’ Both precedents are 
adequate on a certain condition ; otherwise their relevance is 
not obvious. Our author, it need scarce be said, makes no 
claim to any special endowment ; and indeed there is nothing 
in his performance to warrant the application of the term ‘ in- 
spired’ in any sense. His is the conventional standpoint of the 
evangelical Churchman, and in his ‘elucidation of personal 
character’ the only striking novelty is that he spells his Crom- 
well with a w. It was scarce necessary, however, to plead pre- 
cedent for treating his period biographically, for no period is so 


rich in biographic interest. The course of events was such. 


as developed and revealed the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the 
stronger children of the hour with a distinctness not paralleled 
at any other period of English annals. Henry, Cromwell, 
Cranmer, Latimer, More, Wolsey—to name but these—were all 
placed in positions peculiarly fitted to test and try them and 
to bring into prominent relief both the strength and the weak- 
ness of their characters. On the whole, too, it may be said 
that as a biographical history the present work is not without 
merit. The facts are selected with judgment and discrimi- 
nation and recorded with a certain impartiality. Nor is our 
author specially obtrusive in enforcing the religious lessons to 
be deduced from his narrative. He ‘ does not fail,’ indeed, ‘ to 
detect the signal secret hand of Divine providence’ even in 
Henry’s outrageous treatment of Katharine ; and, in contem- 
plating the religious revolution as a whole, he arrives at the 
conclusion that ‘ the heartiest thanks are due to wisdom above 
man’s for what was not done as well as what was done’ ; but 
in many instances he is content to leave the reader to decide 
for himself as to how far Providence was doing its duty. His 
style is popular rather than polished, picturesque rather than 
precise. Thus, with a confused notion of conjunctional 
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significancy, he writes of Erasmus that ‘in this’ (Latin) 
‘he thought—this he wrote, spoke, and loved next after the 
Greek ; although with the latter language he never became 
equally familiar.’ But indeed in this there seems to be more at 
fault than the conjunction—there is a want of precision in 
dealing with facts. In the following sentence it is manifested 
in intricate misstatement : ‘ The most brilliant ornament at 
Oxford at this epoch,’ so we are told, ‘was Thomas More of 
Canterbury Hall, or according to Wood of St. Mary Hall, with 
whom Colet became acquainted (1492-3), having been educated 
at the same school, “the best of the time,” says Knight, “ at 
Stepney.”’ ‘It was after he had gained More’s friendship,’ you 
learn, ‘that Colet in 1493 visited France and Italy.’ Now, so 
far from being the most brilliant ornament of Oxford in 1492-3, 
More was then but a boy of fourteen or fifteen; he was besides 
removed from Oxford without taking his degree, and at no sub- 
sequent stage of his career did he become a ‘ brilliant ornament’ 
of that university ; Colet was perhaps twelve years his senior ; 
if the friendship between Colet and More dated from 1492—of 
which there is no proof except a vague statement in a life by 
*B. R.” that Colet was one of his tutors—the gain must at first 
have been the boy More’s, not the man Colet’s ; and if they 
were educated at the same school, it was not Stepney—the 
fact being that Colet was educated at St. Anthony’s in Thread- 
needle Street, and that not improbably More for some time 
attended this school, but in any case about twelve years after 
Colet left it. It would not be difficult to multiply similar 
instances of inaccuracy ; and on the whole the merits of the 
author’s narrative are traceable more to a love of broad effects 
than to a careful heed of details. It may be added, also, that 
the biographic method of writing history, as here exemplified, 
leads to a good deal of repetition, and that the order of events 
is apt to disappear in the multiplicity of matters merely bio- 
graphical. 


THE AMERICAN ABROAD AND AT HOME 


The Ogowé ‘ Band’: A Narrative of African Travel. By 
JOSEPH H. READING. Philadelphia: Reading and Co. 

By Track and Trail Through Canada. By EDWARD ROPER, 
F.R.G.S. London: W. H. Allen. 

The British Colonist in North America; A Guide to Intending 
Emigrants. London: Sonnenschein. 

Shoals of Americans are wont to explore the dark continents 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, with a view to making themselves 
acquainted with their imperfect institutions and barbarous cus- 
toms. Some attain to the centres of the decaying civilisations 
of the Old World at Paris, Rome, and London. Others pursue 
their investigations on the wilder shores of the Mersey and 
the Ogowé. Among the latter is Mr. Joseph Reading, ‘late 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Gaboon Mission and Acting 
Commercial Agent of the U.S.’, whose Narrative of African 
Travel in point of fact is wholly taken up with an account of 
England and the other savage regions which the daring ex- 
plorer touches at on a voyage from Philadelphia to the Ogowé. 
The Band consists of ‘six young masters and six misses,’ all 
fired with the desire of missionising Africa and surveying the 
alien civilisation of Europe : and they are under the charge of 
a ‘school marm’ and of one ‘ Judge M‘Ghee,’ whom we at once 
suspect to be less ‘a real, true person, living in the early part 
of the year when the book was written’ than a kind of pump- 
handle used by Mr. Reading to draw up truth from the depth 
of his own memory. Hardly had the young people got to sea 
ere they began putting awkward questions. The sight of a 
whale suggested the poser : ‘ Howdid Jonah get his breath for 
three days and nights, when a whale don’t breathe into his 
stomach?’ When the Judge immediately gave a taste of his 
quality by answering that this event was a miracle, and a 
miracle ‘is no more wonderful than the events that occur every 
day about us; but it is unusual, and so causes remark.’ A 
great many miracles happened during the voyage. 

The first surprise was the aspect of Ireland about the Old 
Head of Kinsale. The Band ‘expected to see it as green as 
grass,’ whereas it was brown and barren. The vessel brought 
up ata port called Liverpool, situated on a river known as the 
Mersey, up which there runneth a tide. To the aspects and cus- 
toms of this outlandish place some twenty pages of description 
are devoted—with six full-page illusirations. In the streets ‘ hot 
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snails’ were offered for sale, and the explorers were informed 
that ‘there were few oysters in England, and these snails took 
their place.’ The quantity of game in the markets excited the 
sporting ardour of the ‘ young masters,’ and they ‘wanted to 
go hunting that very day,’ but learned that the larger creatures 
of the chase have been cleared out of the suburbs of Liverpool, 
and are not to be shot in England with the same freedom as 
in Africa. The ignorance of their own language displayed by 
the aborigines puzzled and amused the Band. A locomotive 
engine, they found, is called ‘a horse’; a dry-goods store is 
corrupted into a ‘draper’s shop’; and ‘notions’ are known as 
‘haberdashery.’ From the Judge, and from some of the natives 
with whom they entered into conversation, they acquired im- 
portant information respecting the barbarous native currency. 
‘How much is a guinea?’ asked Lulu Wright. ‘A guinea, 
replied the Judge, ‘ is twenty-one shillings and a pound is twenty 
shillings ; a shilling is nearly twenty-five cents of our money,’ 
‘What is a sovereign ?’ asked Willie Richman. ‘A sovereign,’ 
said Judge M‘Ghee, ‘is the name of a gold piece which repre- 
sents a pound, and is a unit of value in English money as the 
dollar is of American money.’ But of all the wonders the 
greatest was the civility of the staff of the hotel. None of 
the strange things that happened or were told to them on the 
voyage to the Gaboon quite came up to this, although the 
Captain, the Purser, and a ‘young Lieutenant,’ who was atten- 
tive to the girls, exerted themselves to wipe out the memory 
with greater prodigies. The Captain spun yarns about the flood- 
ing of the Sahara, and about a sea-monster that moans and 
wails under the bottoms of vessels off the West Coast of Africa 
—no doubt on overhearing some American passenger reading 
aloud the manuscript of his travels. The Purser was a cynic 
and a negrophobe: his liver being probably affected by too lavish 
consumption of ‘ palm-oil chop,’ the great delicacy of Old Cala- 
bar, of which the choicest ingredient is monkey flesh, ‘ although 
crocodile or hippopotamus meat does very well, and some of 
the native people use snake meat, cut up into suitable lengths.’ 
The Lieutenant told some remarkably entertaining stories of 
tribes that live underground in closed jars because of the heat 
of the sun, and of the intelligence displayed by the Sierra 
Leone monkeys in breaking down the telegraph wires and thus 
impeding the advance of civilisation. With its own eyes, too, 
the Band perceived a manatus, or ‘African mermaid,’ with ‘eyes 
like a person’s, and its appearance about the neck and shoulders 
too human to be agreeable.’ Admiration reaches a climax 
when, after two hundred pages of introduction, they find them- 
selves in the presence of a real live congregation of native 
African blacks. ‘ Many of the women had on silk dresses of 
fashionable make, with the latest style of Parisian hats, kid 
gloves, and parasols’ ; the men were ‘as well dressed as city 
young men at home; and even the Krumen had on coats and 
pantaloons, and looked as intelligent as the coloured citizen 
of America.’ The Judge, ‘an old Presbyterian elder,’ was not 
to be easily shocked by anything put into the plate. But even 
he confessed that the collection at Evani took away his breath : 
and indeed it consisted of ‘mugs, handkerchiefs, leaves of 
tobacco, brass and copper rods, bow!s, glass beads, knives, 
and baskets’; while one worshipper took off and presented 
his shirt so that the Judge’s want of mind was excusable now. 
An excellent device, a modification of which might be intro- 
duced into our own churches, is that of ‘ baby-traps ’—holes 
in the floor through which squalling children are passed toa 
second congregation assembled below the props of the build- 
ing. ’Tis a pity that, in his ‘realistic picture of West Africa,’ 
Mr. Reading has thought it well ‘to pass by in silence, at least 
as far as possible, the deep shadow of moral evil which rests 
like a pall over African life’! Without the shadings of the 
picture, how are you to tell if you agree with the remark made 
by his ‘American miss,’ after watching a Kruman eating rice : 
‘If this be the natural man, I prefer the artificial variety ’? 
The natural and the artificial American man, and eke the 
American miss, can be studied intelligently in Mr. Roper’s 
sketches By Track and Trail. He spares not shading nor 
colour when the picture requires it. His investigation of 
American traits and prospects lay north of the Canadian line 
and for the most part west of Winnipeg. Things happened to 
move him from choler to admiration and back again. But he 
is genial if he is sometimes impatient and peppery. There is 
a romantic as well as a practical side to his character. He 
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exercises the one in promoting in a fatherly way the love affairs 
of several pretty girls with whom he had the good fortune to 
foregather on the track and trail, and the other by giving 
sound advice to their male relations and to the British reader 
who may be intending to settle in Canada or to put his money 
in Canadian investments. It is good padding upon the useful 
framework of information for intending emigrants supplied by 
The British Colonist in North America. Mr. Roper’s book 
is a lively sample of its unlively sort ; although some of his 
discoveries may make the Rocky Mountains smile as broadly 
as Liverpool at the Ogowé Band. 


OLD AND NEW 


It is a superstition that Royalty cannot take to art or letters 
without paining honest Royalists. Our old friend (if one may 
venture to speak so impertinently of one who in her peculiar 
sphere is charming) Barnum Sylva is a case in point, though 
here the fault is not (perhaps !) so much her own as her ruth- 
less exploiters. King James the Sixth and First was another ; 
the Philip Iv. of Velasquez was a third ; and as for Nero—well, 
is not the ‘ Qualis artifex pereo’ in which he exhaled his soul 
the royal (or imperial) amateur in three words? Now, in all 
these the fault lay either witht he vanity of the writer or the 
sycophancy of the critics, the result being that, long before 
Barnum, Barnumism brooded over royal (and imperial) work. 
Here, however, is a book by an English Princess, which is in 
modest (yet flagrant!) contrast. When Her Most Gracious 
Majesty published certain selections from her journal she did 
so with equal modesty and grace; so that H.R.H. Princess 
Beatrice had excellent example. Her Adventures of Count 
George Albert of Erbach (London: Murray) is a capital piece 
of compilation from certain interesting seventeenth-century 
documents. The Princess hopes the volume may be of interest 
to such of her countrymen as have been in Malta, and it is 
a fact that the Knights of St. John are always good to read 
about. Of course the German is beyond reproach ; what is 
more to the purpose is that the English is really expressive 
and the narrative excellent. Count Albert starts from Germany 
to see the world (which meant Italy) ; he determines to see 
Malta as well, so he sails from Naples, spends a happy time 
as the guest of the Knights, is captured by felon Moors, 
languishes in prison, behaves like Cervantes himself, and 
repulses the advances of the Princess of Tunis, who would fain 





make him a Mussulman and her spouse. For the rest of his . 


story (which is well worth knowing), you may go look for it 
yourselves. And it is now in a second edition. 

The third volume of the Life and Writings of F oseph Mazzini 
(London : Smith Elder) contains a terrible quantity of humani- 
tarian chatter, but is redeemed from nothingness by two pas- 
sages: the first, a striking description of the despair which 
overwhelmed Mazzini on his arrival in London (January 1837) 
after he had been hunted from Switzerland—(‘ Perhaps I was 
wrong, and the world right. Perhaps my idea was indeed a 
dream’); the second relating to the violation of his corre- 
spondence. If the Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, ima- 
gined he could read the letters of an old conspirator unbeknown, 
he was egregiously mistaken. Mazzini was soor aware of the 
amateur’s manipulations, and he promptly made good his evi- 
dence by various simple yet admirable devices. For instance, he 
posted letters to himself containing sand or seeds or fine hairs, 
and these were found to have disappeared when the envelopes 
were opened at his lodgings. After the affair had been brought 
before Parliament, Mazzini published a pamphlet on /¢aly, 
Austria, and the Pope, dedicated to the Home Secretary : with 
a recommendation to lose no more valuable time in deciphering 
invitations to tea. Whereby he decidedly ‘ scored.’ 

The new edition of Wedbster’s Dictionary (London: Bell) con- 
tains some two thousand pages (double-columned) of matter, 
and includes not only a lexicon proper but also (1) an ‘ Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Names of Noted 
Fictitious Persons and Places,’ (2) a ‘ Pronouncing Gazetteer’ 
(3) a.‘ Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary,’ (4) a ‘ Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names,’ (5) a ‘ Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Greek and Latin Proper Names,’ (6) a ‘ Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of Common English Christian Names, 


common phrases from some ancient and modern languages, 
(8) a list of the ‘Arbitrary Signs used in Writing and Print- 
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ing,’ and (9) some seventy or eighty pages of ‘ Pictorial Illus- 
trations.’ It is, that is to say, the most comprehensive and the 
most useful of its kind ; and indeed the only thing to record 
against it is that, being of American origin, it examples the 
villainies of American orthography. 

The Pioneers of Electricity (London: Religious Tract Society) 
will suit many readers who do not trouble themselves to go 
deeply into scientific matters. Mr. Monro finds some talent for 
electricity even in Thales;; though that ‘ water-man’ attributed 
the magnetic attraction to a soul dwelling in the stone. Gil- 
bert, Franklin, Coulomb, Volta, Davy, Oersted, Ampére, Ohm, 
and Faraday have their places duly assigned to them ; but the 
sketch of Clerk-Maxwell’s life is by far the best. Professor 
Kimball of Johns Hopkins University, in The Physical Proper- 
ties of Gases (London: Heinemann), develops the reasoning 
by which physicists have been led from the properties of gases 
as they are discovered by experiment to the present conception 
of their nature. He makes especially clear Avogadro’s law, 
which asserts that equal volumes of all gases, under the same 
conditions of temperature and pressure, contain the same 
number of molecules. In illustrating the enormous number of 
molecules in a cubic inch of air, he asks his readers to sup- 
pose this quantity expanded into a cube measuring sixteen 
miles along each edge; the distance of the molecules would 
then be about one-eighth of an inch from each other. 

Puritanism in Power: An Argument in Three Books (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul), by Clement Wise. This volume consists 
of three somewhat paradoxical but sufficiently ingenious dis- 
cussions: 1. Universalism, by a Calvinist; 2. A National 
Church, by a Dissenter; 3. Communism, by a Conservative. 
The writer's pen-name has also a touch of the paradoxical : 
since he is never clement and not often wise. Nay, the March 
hare, the hatter, and in fact all the leading ‘cases of lunacy 
are not in it with our author. In the first discourse we are 
told that Calvinism is a true and excellent system if it only 
had Universalism—which most ‘ professors’ consider absolutely 
incompatible with it—added thereto. In the second essay 
Clement ‘ proves his doctrine orthodox by apostolic blows and 
knocks’ at our present Churchsystem. He suggests a plan by 
which divines are to preach without money reward, and make 
their living as best they can by shoemaking or what not. Well, 
we have no objection, but how about ‘the clergy of all denomi- 
nations’? The last flight in the air tells us that poverty is 
injurious and so are riches, that neither is necessary, and 
that the State should forthwith make an end of both extremes 
by abolishing private property. Whether the result would be 
chaos or the millennium is a question better left to the studious 
reader. And yet Clement is readable, so that, though we 
must consign him to the pastry-cook and the trunk-maker (he 
7s so preposterously long and absurd), we do so with some touch 
of regret. 

We have also received the first volume of a new edition, 
being the third, of Zhe Cambridge Shakespeare (London : Mac- 
millan), long famous fas one of the best, if not the best, to be 
had ; the Political Essays (Macmillan) of Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, being the fifth volume of ‘The Riverside Edition’ of 


' that gentleman’s complete works; the Poetical Works of George 
' Herbert (London: Bell), in the pleasant and useful ‘Aldine Poets’ 


series ; Debrett?s House of Commons and the Fudicial Bench 
(London: Dean), now in its twenty-fifth year; Zhe School 
Calendar (London: Bell), now in its fifth year ; The Cruzse of 
the ‘ Dunottar Castle’ (Edinburgh: Constable), by W. Scott 
Dalgleish ; a new edition, being the third, of Savonarola: A 
Tragedy (London: Macmillan), by Alfred Austin ; a reprint of 
Darwin’s Coral Reefs (London : Scott), being the new volume 
of ‘The Camelot’ series; a new edition, being the third, of 


' Fohn Ruskin; His Life and Teachings (London : Warne), by 
' J. M. Mather ;. a reprint of Professor Huxley’s Letters to ‘The 


Times’ on Mr. Booth’s Scheme (London : Macmillan) ; a new 
edition, ‘béing the third, of Satz Monica (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith), by Mrs. Bennett-Edwards ; a popular edition of Zhe 


| Witch's Head (London : Spencer Blackett), by H. Rider Hag- 
' gard ; a cheap edition of Go/den Lives (Edinburgh: Black- 
, wood), by. Frederick Wicks ; the first number of The Economic 
' Review (London : Percival), which is to be published quarterly 


with their equivalents in several tongues, (7) an anthology of | for the Oxford University Branch of the Christian Social 


‘ Union ; and a pamphlet entitled Mind Your Own Business 


(London : Reeves), by Edward Spencer Beesly. 
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VERSE 


The Sisters Tragedy. T. B. Aldrich. London: Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 
BioGRAPHY 
George Cruikshank. F. G. Stephens. London: Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 
School Sermons. A. W. Potts. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEA 
Architectural Antiquities. Vol. 1. ‘ The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine Library.’ London: Stock. 7s. 6d. 
Baboo English as ’tis Writ. Arnold Wright. London: 
Unwin. 2s. 
Botany. Edward Aveling. London: Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 
Certain Tractates by Ninian Winzet. Edited by J. K. 
Hewison. Edinburgh: Scottish Text Society. 
Ethics. Professor Gizycki. London: Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 
General Booth’s ‘ Submerged Tenth’ Philip Dwyer. London : 
Sonnenschein. Is. 
Gypsy Sorcery. C.G. Leland. London: Unwin. 16s. | 
In Darkest England. Bernard Bosanquet. London: Son- 
nenschein. Is. 
Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia. Maxime 
Kovalevsky. London: Nutt. 7s. 6d. 
New York. Theodore Roosevelt. London: Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
Physiological Psychology. Professor Ladd. London: Long- 
mans. 
Principles of English Etymology. Second Series. W. W. 
Skeat. Oxford: Clarendon Press. os. 6d. 
Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. Alnwick : 
Blair. 
Registration of Title v. Registration of Assurances. H. 
Brougham Leech. Dublin: Figgis. 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits of Men. Translated by F. Edeveam. 
London : Stott. 
Sociology—Diagrammically—Systematised. Arthur Young. 
London : Houlston. 
The Engraved Gems of Classical Times. J. H. Middleton. 
Cambridge : University Press. 


ForEIGN 


Coleccitén de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana. 
J. S. Fuensanta del Valle y J. S. Rayon y Fr. de Zabal- 
buru. Madrid: Marco y Vinas. 12p. 

Cypriani, galli poetae, heptateuchos. Accedunt incertorum de 
Sodoma et Jona et ad Senatorum carmina et Hilarii quae 
feruntur in genesin, de Maccabaeis atque de’ Euangelio. 
Recensuit R. Peiper. Leipzig: Freytag. 10m. 

Die biblischen 7 F ahre der Hungersnoth nach d. Wortlaut einer 
altaeg. Felseninschrift. H. Brugsch. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
5 m. 

Die Genesis, m. ausserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften 
uibersetzt. E. Kautzsch u. A. Socin. 2. Aufl. Heidelberg : 
Mohr. 2m. 

Die rimischen Spiele u. der Patriciat, e. histor: Untersuchg. 
M. Bidinger. Leipzig: Freytag. 1 m. 40 pf.’ 

Elliptische Funktionen u. algebraische Zahien. H. Weber. 

_ Braunschweig: Vieweg. 13m. 

Etudes sur Tenseignement et sur [éducation. G: Compayre. 
Paris : Hachette: 3 fr. 5o0'c.’ 

Historia del tribunal del Santo Oficio dela Inqutsicién ew Chile: 
Tomo'lt. J.T. Medina. Madrid? Murtlos 12p. sore. 

La jeunesse du grand Frédéric; E;Lavisse. Paris: Hachette. 
7 fr. Soc. 





Lenseignement au point de vue national. A. Fouillée. Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. Soc. 

Le royaume d’Arles et de Vienne (1138-1378). P. Fournier. 
Paris: Picard. 12 fr. 

Le Wagnérisme hors d’Allemagné. FE. Evenepoel. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 3 fr. Soc. 

Les grands écrivains francais: Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. A, 
Barine. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Napoléon et Alexandre I: [alliance russe sous le premier 
empire. Tomel: De Tilsit & Erfurt. A. Vandal. Paris: 
Plon. 8 fr. 

S. Hilarti episcopi Pictaviensis tractatus super psalmos. Re- 
censuit et commentario critico instruxit A. Zingerle. 
Leipzig : Freytag. 24m. 

Studien zur priechischen Mythologie. G. Goerr. Berlin: 
Calvary. 9m. 

Zur Geschichte der altdeutschen Verskunst. A. Heusler. 
Breslau: Koebner. 5 m. 40 pf. 
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SEEDS. SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Cheque or P.O.O. 








Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 
CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


Priced Lists post-free. 








we BE: 


— I NVIGORATORS, 


i, | ta a C-. 


we = 
on a. Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic | generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—sth May 1888. 


THe Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir 
—lI beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 

m Sins Hy The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 

rom rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. . Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 


The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.'—6th October 1888, 





R: SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all’ parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see’ 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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Lord RosEBERY. 

Henry Du Prét LasoucHerg. 
J. A. Froupe. 

Watt WHITMAN. 

Josern LisTErR. 

H. M. STANLEY. 
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Tom Morris. 
Henrik IBSEN. 

Rosert BRownincG. 
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Dr. MarTINEAU. 

Joun Mortey. 

AvuGustTE Ronin. 

Sir Josern Evcar Bogxm. 
A. K. H. B. 

W. S. GILBERT. 

CHARLES K&ENE. 

BrsHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 

The Lorp Justice-GENERAL 
Georce Lewis. 

WituiaM Back. 
‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Mark Twain. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


JoHANNRS, BRAHMS, SALVINL 

Le Brav’ Gipiaac. Mi Guy pe MauPassanr. 
A. G. Evrran, Sir Haregrt S. OAKsney. 
General Sir. Fagnzaign ROBERTS. G, J. Goscuen.. 

Grorce RaSms, | Leora Tsxnvson, 
Archdeacon F aARRAR.- RH, Hutton, 


ArTHUR W. PINERO. 
General Lorp Worse ey, V.C. 


Joun Burns. 
Mr. Fox-Preston. 


Sir J. E. Mrviats. CoQuguin. 
Ff. J. FURNIVALL. WittiaM Morris. 
The Lorp Cuigr- Justice. Dr. Kocn. 


Sir Cuarces Hace. 
Cardinal NewMan. 

* Gyr.’ 

Sir James HANNEN. 
W. E. GiapsTone. 

Cardinal ManNiINc. 
Count Von Mottxg. 


Justin M‘Cartuy. 
Sir Georce Grey. 
Sir Henry Parkes. 
DvuMAS THE SEconp. 
Tuomas Harpy. 
AuFRED GILBERT. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls at the following, Railway Stations :—King’'s Cross, St. Pancras, Easton, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, ete. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may,.be had of.every Bookseller. and 
Raibyay, Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVWER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M..om 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 





OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two international Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 











} 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected {rom the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 














MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


BXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—Fifs7 Fioor. 


| Sei 4 AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 














EDINBURGH. 
TODD & CoO.,, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FiLorists, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THE RIALTO 
AND CITY REVIEW. 
Epitep sy W. R. LAWSON, 





Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Mgnzigs anp Co. ; Glasgow, PortTgzous anp Co. } 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. 
‘Tue Riayto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 
freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 
Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes.the best inside information regarding them. 
* Tue Rracto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. : whe 
‘Tue Rraxto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information, 
‘THe Riaztto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mri Cuasy 
Layton, at.the Ofiices. 17 and 18 TELEGRAPH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 










































Lea. KATY 110d 
. —, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen i 
generally. Retail everywhere. — 
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[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, — - 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly (J 
MADRAS, ' “ a BATAVIA, : . Fourweekly 
CoLoMB0, .. ‘. | BRISBANE, .. “i B 
RANGOON, . : - ROCKHAMPTON, . ce R 
KURRACHEE, ; ” | ZANZIBAR, . ‘ me J. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of rs 


INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall | 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London 


by 





| Special 
| 
Royal 
“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” | Warrants 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, — To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, _ -— fllmstrated Catalogues Gratis end Pest Free. 


LANCS. 


«= Physician—DrR. ANDERSON. 
ma Lady Manager—MisS KNOWLES. 















Magnificently situated. 
. Luxuriously furnished. 
‘A Turkish, Mussian, and 
2 other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. j 


& Tens wctey: Cowet | | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 














Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderak. 
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I 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED ; 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. \ 
NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT | 
: \ a — J 4 \ 9 
E 2 ' jie ly ste ash KOI : 
‘ CX SOOCOCCC OS 
: eT) Posen OM EFM INF Marge 
| « meee CS ZI || 
: : er cent /l\\ee BT Sores af Pane ea ae none a ie Seem , 
; | WY, = < ; Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. I 
4 J rt = s 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
4 note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT. 
* Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or = 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon, 
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